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CHAPTER I 

Gireywold 1 

I shall always remember my first impression of 
the place that brought me in contact with such 
unusual phases of human life, and cast me, imex- 
pectedly, for an important part in a drama of 
crime and of mystery; my first meeting with the 
various members of the singular household in- 
habiting the huge, brown-stone pile, standing in 
rugged and time-defying massiveness in the midst 
of a dense grove of oak trees that seemed like tall, 
protecting sentinels placed there to guard the 
<lwelling from the intrusion of the outside world, 
*o conceal its mysteries and its secrets from the 
cold probe of human ciuiosity, and to make an 
effective setting for the scenes fate had decided 
should be enacted there. 

In the morning I had received word from the 
agency where I was registered for a position as 
governess to report at once. 
I did so just as soon as I could hurry down- 
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10 DEAD FINGERS 

town, for the ebb of my finances demanded tha 
I get something to do, and immediately. Th 
manager handed me a letter received the day be 
fore, postmarked Boisville, N, Y., that a stud 
of the map later disclosed was a small town, aboi 
twenty miles from New York City, on the Eri 
Railroad. 

It was written by one plainly unaccustomed i 
business correspondence, who expressed himse" 
extremely well in very poor writing, who gave r 
references, and about whom the manager kne 
absolutely nothing. 

He signed himself John Campbell with man 
old-fashioned flourishes, and stated that he wante 
a woman who could fill the position of companic 
and governess to his twenty-year-old daught< 
Carmen. The applicant must be middle age< 
well educated, cultured, and able to furnish exce 
lent references. If such a woman should mal 
application, and be found satisfactory, her salar 
would be mimificent, but it was to be understoo 
that Mr. Campbell was not easy to suit. 

The manager was flatteringly sure that I coul 
fill the position capably, the only objection to 
being that he knew nothing of the writer, and 1: 
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DEAD FINGERS 11 

was not favorable to the idea — ^nor was I in the 
beginning — ^that I should go to Boisville until 
John Campbell was looked up. 

On the other hand, if I delayed, Mr. Campbell 
might seek elsewhere, and some other person, not 
so cautious as I, step in and deprive me of what 
seemed to be an excellent opportunity. Beside, 
the word "munificent," used in connection with the 
salary, appealed to me forcibly. 

Why should I lose time waiting for an inquiry 
fop which there might be no reason? And was I 
i^ot a most capable woman, well qualified to take 
care of myself under all and any conditions? Had 
I not traveled the world over; dwelt in strange, 
^inheard-of places; dealt with all sorts of people; 
Dftet and mastered extraordinary and trying events 
tliat had come into my life from time to time? 

Had I not been shipwrecked; lived in a city 
^^esieged and sacked by an army; escaped sudden 
death in an earthquake, and a lingering one when 
lost in an Eastern desert? 

Surely there should be little timidity, little fear 
in my nature by this time. 

After quarter of an hour of calculating de- 
liberation, I informed the manager that I intended 
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to take the first train that I could get out to Bois- 
ville and investigate the position myself. 

He declared that he admired my pluck; stated 
that the place "looked pretty good to him," and 
advised me to telegraph ahead, which I did, just 
as soon as I reached the railroad-station, where I 
had to wait some time for a train. 

Less than one hour's journey from the city 
brought me to Boisville, and I was the only pas- 
senger to alight at a deserted station with the archi- 
tectural Unes of a Chinese pagoda. 

I wondered if my telegram had been delivered; 
if so, would there be some one to meet me? Just 
as I was speculating as to this, a victoria, drawn 
by a pair of spirited bays, dashed up to the plat- 
form. 

The driver jumped from the carriage and came 
toward me inmiediately. For an instant I decided 
that the man was a negro, but at once mentally 
corrected myself, wondering that I who had seen 
so many races should make such a mistake. 

The inscrutably dark and patient eyes, dusky 
skin, smooth, oily hair, and slight physique — of 
course, I was familiar with these characteristics. 
He was an East Indian. 
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He handed me a card with the hame of Mr. 
John Campbell engraved on one side, on the other 
a penciled note informing me that the carriage 
would convey me to Greywold, the Campbell resi- 
dence. 

I stepped into it, and soon we were bowling 
rapidly over a good road and through a pleasant* 
agricultural country. My driver seemingly un- 
derstood no English, for he was absolutely silent 
the entire way, which seemed to me to be a rather 
lei^hy one before we finally reached our desti- 
nation. 

We stopped before formidable iron gates let 
into a high stone wall that evidently enclosed 
spadotis grounds. A lodge stood near this en- 
trance, and from it the keeper emerged as soon as 
we came up. He unlocked and swung open the 
massive gates for us, and we drove through. 

Just two things about the keeper impressed me 
vividly. His hair was the brightest shade of red 
that I had ever seen, his eyes were the palest blue- 
dead, cold eyes without sparkle or gleam to them» 
that somehow made me think of the eyes of a man 
long drowned. 

It was a shuddering combination; that brilliant 
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14 DEAD FINGERS 

hair and those pale, pale eyes. And these eyes 
rested upon me with a look that seemed to me to 
express interest and curiosity, and that also, some- 
how, insinuated malignancy. Under this gaze I 
suddenly became apprehensive, and asked myself 
if, after all, I had been wise in coming to a place 
I knew absolutely nothing about. 

I judged that the keeper was English-speaking, 
but he had nothing to say; so we drove on toward 
the house. I turned in the carriage and looked 
back at the man who had made such a queer and 
uncomfortable impression upon me. 

He was standing in the middle of the driveway, 
looking after us. I fancied that a most sinister 
grin distorted his face; but, of course, it must 
have been simply a misleading play of light and 
shadow upon his features or a trick of my too 
active imagination. 

We drove by neglected gardens, past ragged, 
unkept lawns, and then through a grove of trees 
— ^tall oak trees, massed solidly — a place that 
brought to one's mind memories of Druids and 
mysterious ceremonies and sacrifices. 

At last we reached the house, which must have 
been fully half a mile from the gate. I leaned 
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over in the carriage, staring at it as we came up. 

It was built of brownstone, much weather 
stained, as if it had been resisting the winds and 
storms of a century; a big, dreary-looking place 
with most of its old-fashioned lead-glass windows 
surrounded with ivy that imparted an additional 
gloom and spirit of decay to the walls it climg to. 

We stopped before the steps of a wide porch, 
of much later construction than the house. I 
alighted, helped by the driver, and before I had 
quite reached the front door, it was swung open 
"by a Japanese servant. 

I stepped into a hall that was so unexpected, so 
different to anything that the gloomy exterior of 
the building indicated that I stood stock still for 
a minute, looking around in bewildered amazement. 

It was a large hall, in length and in height, the 
ceiling and walls of a pale tint of gray that har- 
monized exquisitely with the white of the marble 
floor. Eastern rugs, their colors softened and 
beautified by time, lent their richness ; pale statues, 
their grace; and plants and cut flowers, their 
green and variegated hues to a vista that was 
lovely. 

The Japanese showed me into a small, beauti- 
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fully furnished reception-room, and disappeared 
with my card. Not Mrs, Campbell, whom I ex- 
pected to meet, but John Campbell, entered the 
room in a few minutes. 

He came in very quietly; a tall, thin man, with 
gray hair and a pair of good, keen, blue eyes 
looking out of a deeply lined. Heavily bronzed 
face. Shaking hands with me, he motioned me 
back to my chair; and when I was seated, sat 
down opposite me, keeping those nice but pene- 
trating eyes upon my face. 

He asked me numerous questions about myself 
— ^in fact, I had to give him a detailed autobiog- 
raphy almost dating from my birth-and about 
my references, which fortunately were excellent 
ones. 

Finally he informed me that I might do, in fact, 
he was sure that I would do, provided, of course, 
that Carmen, his daughter, agreed with him. He 
thought that she would, however, and certainly 
hoped so, for he was confident that I was just 
the kind of person that he wanted to fill the posi- 
tion of companion and teacher to her. 

Then he mentioned a salary that made me draw 
back in astonishment, and assure him excitedly 
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that I could never hope to live up to such a sum. 
Beside, the amount mentioned was so much be- 
yond the usual compensation of a paid companion 
that I at once grew suspicious and was upon my 
guard. 

It might mean that the position held some draw- 
back, something that would be unacceptable to 
me that the unusual salary was intended to offset. 
Mr. Campbell undoubtedly gauged my reflection, 
for he got to his feet and began nervously pacing 
up and down the room. Suddenly he stood be- 
fore me and said earnestly: 

"Miss Carter, I think that perhaps it will be 
better if I explain things to you, so that you will 
understand why my daughter's companion is to 
be so well paid. In the first place, we lead an 
isolated life here. We go nowhere, we receive 
no one. The woman who becomes part of this 
household must conform to our way of living. 
She must break off all communication with the 
outside world, she must give up her friends, for 
it would not be possible for them to come here nor 
for her to go out to them." 

**That would not be very hard for me," I in- 
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temipted, "since I have no living relatives and 
very few friends." 

"So much the better," Mr. Campbell assured 
me, "That would render you all the more valu- 
able to us." 

He drew up a chair near mine and again sat 
down. But he stiU kept those penetrating, blue 
eyes fixed upon my face, and somehow they gave 
me the impression that they had looked over wide 
spaces, had always seen the horizon. Then he 
began : 

"Miss Carter, Carmen has been brought up in 
rather unusual fashion. Since her birth, her 
mother and I have traveled the world over, never 
staying in one place more than a year or two, 
and she has always been with us. She has been 
educated here and there — in St. Petersburg, in 
London, in Paris, in Vienna— in every large city 
in Europe, and in the East whenever there hap- 
pened to be an English school where we stopped. 

"And now that we have settled down here, to 
stay I hope, I have decided to correct this hap- 
hazard system of educational training by bring- 
ing her in contact with, and under the influence 
of, some cultivated, capable woman, and you, Miss 
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Carter, are just the person I want. I am sure 
of it. But beyond all this" — ^his voice became 
impressively low — "I want Carmen to be a good 
woman. I want the best that is in her developed ; 
the worst stifled and suppressed. 

"I am a rich man. When I die, all that I have 
shall be hers. It is a great responsibility that 
I shall leave to her. Great good or great evil is 
always the result of great wealth. I don't want her 
to handle this money unwisely. I want her to use 
it as a good woman with a wise mind and a good 
heart should use it. 

"You see, Miss Carter, the person engaged for 
my daughter's companion will have something to 
do and be accountable for a great deal. I am 
prepared to pay her handsomely for her services, 
but I shall demand much from her. She must 
be a companion, a teacher, and at the same time 
a friend to my girl." 

There was silence for a minute. Then he 
leaned toward me and told me : 

"Miss Carter, I have quite made up my mind 
that you are very one for the position." 

The thought struck me that some of this train- 
ing he spoke of might very well and properly 
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rest with the girVs mother, and I was on the 
point of asking something concerning that lady — 
for I did think it rather peculiar she had not 
appeared to take part in the selection of a teacher 
for her daughter, which should necessarily be of 
some concern to her — ^when suddenly there 
stepped into the room a strange and most start- 
ling figure. 

Imagine a tall, thin woman of perhaps middle 
age, her skin sallow, her hair black and smooth 
as' jet, her eyes large, dark, glistening, and hold- 
ing such a queer expression that my own invol- 
untarily fell before them, as she stood there look- 
ing at me as if she considered me an intruder. 

She was clad in a trailing, red-satin gown — a 
beautiful gown, with some uncommonly handsome 
lace trinmiing it; but evidently it had been much 
worn, and she had been careless about it so that 
now, dirty and spotted as it was, it made far 
from an agreeable impression upon the beholder. 

Around her neck, and hanging down upon her 
breast, was a necklace of what I first thought was 
composed of very beautiful imitation stones, but 
afterward discovered were genuine emeralds. But 
most singular of all, upon the lady's shoulder ai 
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bird perched^ — a most gorgeous bird of vivid 
green, with a band of scarlet around its neck, and 
long, gorgeous tail feathers. A parakeet, I 
judged it to be. 

Mr. Campbell jumped to his feet immediately 
upon his wife's appearance in the room. He went 
up to her, putting his hand with a kindly gesture 
upon her arm. He spoke to her as one might speak 
to a little child. 

''Gregorita, this is Miss Carter. You remem- 
ber, we want some one for Carmen — a teacher and 
companion. Miss Carter, I hope, will stay." 

Mrs. Campbell looked at her husband and then 
at me with such perfectly unintelligent eyes that 
I instantly realized that the woman's mind was not 
normal. 

"You will speak to Miss Carter, Gregorita, and 
ask her to stay, won't you?" coaxed Mr. Camp- 
bell, watching his wife anxiously. 

Mrs. Campbell came toward me, I going for- 
ward to greet her. When we met in the middle 
of the room, I held out my hand. Just as I did 
so, the bird upon her shoulder abruptly thrust its 
head almost into my face — ^indeed, its beak gave 
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my cheek an ugly scratch — ^and in a hoarse but 
perfectly distinct voice cried: 

"Dead fingers! Dead fingers!" 

I jumped back, horribly startled for a minute. 
Imagine a bird speaking, and, above all, saying 
anything like that right in one's ear. It was 
certainly disconcerting. 

"He knows. He never forgets — ^neverl" sud- 
denly shrilled Mrs. Campbell in a high-pitched 
wild voice, and then she threw back her head and 
began laughing in a way that made little chills 
go racing down my spine. 

Mr. Campbell had rushed forward at the bird's 
cry of "Dead fingers! Dead fingers!" and now 
with his arm locked within his wife's he led her 
from the room. 

He returned a few minutes later, looking agi- 
tated and distressed. 

"Miss Carter," he begged, "I hope that you 
will not mind Mrs. Campbell. Poor lady, she is 
not quite herself, in fact, has not been herself for 
many years. I assm-e you there is nothing to 
fear from her. She is harmless, poor thing." 

I declared to Mr. Campbell that the bird fright- 
ened me far more than Mrs. Campbell had, and 
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"then I infonned him that my mind now was quite 
made up — I could not take the place. 

While he had been out of the room I had de- 
cided that one could hardly hope to be comfort- 
able in a household with a mad- woman and a bird 
that spoke like a human being, crying, "Dead 
fingers! Dead fingers!" in such an uncanny way. 
And then there was the gatekeeper, with his 
flaunting hair and pallid eyes, that somehow had 
• given me a most malevolent impression. 

"I have no doubt that you will readily find some 
one," I told Mr. Campbell. "You can aflPord to 
' pay such an attractive salary." 

But Mr. Campbell implored me. 

"Please don't say that you won't come. Miss 
Carter. I have been trying for a long time to 
secure some one that suited me, and now when I 
feel sure that you will do, you refuse to come. 
Please reconsider it. I will give you ^ bigger 
salary than the one I mentioned if it will have 
any weight with you." 

However, I had decided. Money could not 
j tempt me now. Certainly I would not become an 
> inmate of this peculiar house. It was so extra- 
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ordinary at the beginning what would it be when 
one got deeper into things? 

So I was firm, and despite Mr. Campbell's 
briUiant monetary offer and his pleading that I 
should stay, I stood up and began putting on 
my gloves. Then a sudden thought struck the 
man. 

"Why, you haven't met Carmen yet," he told 
me. ^'Please sit down. Miss Carter. I want you 
to meet my daughter Carmen. Perhaps after you 
have seen her you will change your mind and stay 
with us." 

He gave me a little smile that I, however, was 
proof against. 

"I shall, of course, be pleased to meet your 
daughter, Mr. Campbell," I assured Mm; ''but 
I shall not change my mind." 

I was now growing a trifle testy over the affair; 
he seemed so determined that I should stay. How- 
ever, I sat down again, and went on ostentatiously 
putting my gloves on. Mr. Campbell walked over 
to the wall and pressed a button. 

In a few seconds a servant appeared. I noticed 
that he was an East Indian. Mr. Campbell gave 
an order in a language that I did not understand. 
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and the man disappeared. After awhile CarmeA 
entered the room. 

I thought then, and I have never changed my 
mind about it since, that she was quite one of the 
most beautiful girls I had ever seen. 

She was dark, glowing, and brilliant-looking; 
a little slender girl, with a skin creamy as pearl, 
beautiful dark hair and eyes, and a mouth like a 
red flower. 

She looked Spanish, the type that exists in your 
imagination when you create pictures of Spain and 
its women, and she walked with the peculiarly 
graceful, swaying motion of a dancer. 

Her dress of pale-blue satin was utterly out of 
place at such an hour and on such a young girl, 
and she wore many expensive jewels, but, unlike 
her mad mother, she was delightfully neat in her 
appearance. 

Mr. Campbell met her at the door. One could 
see that they adored each other. 

"Carmen," he told her, *'Miss Carter won't stay. 
I have sent for you to try and persuade her to 
change her mind." 

Carmen gave me a long, long look from those 
magnificent dark eyes of hers. They dissected. 
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analyzed, estimated, and classified me, and, I was 
sure, accurately, too. She grasped my hands that 
I held out impulsively to her. 

"I want you to stay, Miss Carter, please," she 
hegged me. "I am so lonely. There is no one 
my own age with whom I may associate. It would 
be so nice to have you/^ 

She was twenty, I middle-aged ! It was a subtle 
compliment that she should consider me likely to 
prove companionable. Of coiu-se I knew very well 
that I didn't look nearly my age. Well, she was 
very attractive. She kept purring to me. 

"Oh, you must stay. You rmist. I shall cry 
my eyes out if you don't," giving my hands 
little squeezes. She was irresistible. So after a 
while I turned to Mr. Campbell and said: "I 
have changed my mind after all. I think I shall 
stay." 
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CHAPTER II 

Neither Mr. Campbell nor Carmen would hear 
of me going back to New York for my clothing 
and few belongings. Perhaps they feared, should 
I leave the place, I would not return. So a ser- 
vant was despatched to the dty with a letter to my; 
landlady, asking her to pack my effects and for-' 
iWard them to Greywold. 

A bank-note for a substantial amoimt that Mr. 

Campbell insisted upon enclosing in the letter 

probably made the lady willing to comply with the 

request readily and get my things together while 

still retaining a pleasant state of mind. I know 

that I received them promptly and in good order, 

i neither of which would have happened likely if my 

late boarding mistresses palm had not been crossed. 

And so I was duly installed in Greywold and 

given a most unpressively beautiful bedroom upon 

^he second floor of the house. 

We dined that evening in a room with hand- 
^me tapestries portraying the tragedy of Orpheus 
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and Eurydice covering the walls, and a mantel like 
some that I had seen in the old chateaux in 

France. 

Mrs. Campbell came to the table in the spotted 
red satin gown, and with the parakeet perched 
upon her shoulder. Carmen was attired in an 
evening dress that looked as if it had been made 
in Paris and was certainly much too elaborate for 
a young girl to wear and be in good taste. 

Mr. Campbell was late, and had very little to 
say after he came in. Indeed, his manner was 
quiet almost to the point of shyness. His eyes 
held the abstracted look of one whose thoughts 
were far away from his present surroundings, and 
I, who watched his face, judged that these thoughts 
were disquieting ones. 

It was only when his eyes rested upon Carmen 
that his whole aspect changed, his face lighting 
up and losing something of its introspective ex- 
pression. It was plain that the man adored his 
brilliantly beautiful daughter. 

A Japanese butler, with an inscrutable face and 
crafty, glittering, oblique Oriental eyes, waited 
upon the four of us noiselessly and cleverly. The 
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food was excellent. Evidently a culinary artist 
presided in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Campbell, who had to be coaxed to eat 
and whose table manners were far from pleasant, 
kept fingering the beautiful string of emeralds she 
wore about her neck, and stared at me in a way 
that showed she recognized me as a stranger who 
had come to stay, somehow giving me the impres- 
sion that she resented it. 

Sometimes this stare was so persistent I grew 
uncomfortable under it, but on such occasions 
always either Carmen or Mr. Campbell rescued me 
by diverting the lady's attention. 

Carmen talked of the countries she had lived in, 
many of which I also had visited, and then it was 
delightful when there was an interesting old town 
or building that we had been equally impressed 
by, or a piece of beautiful scenery that had 
charmed us both. We talked of books. Carmen 
showing a remarkable f amUiarity with the Utera- 
ture of aU countries; but her reading had been 
absolutely uncensored, so that while she loved 
**Undine" and Andersen's "Fairy Tales," she had 
read such books as "The Red Lfly" and "The 

Spy/' 
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It seemed to me that this was most imf ortunate, 
and I resolved to place the gull's course of read- 
ing upon a basis more suitable to her age. 

After dinner Mr. Campbell promptly disap- 
peared, and I saw no more of him that night 
Mrs. Campbell, Carmen, and I went into the 
music-room, where Carmen played and sang, and 
as her teachers had been masters whose names were 
familiar in the continental world of music, natur- 
ally she was an accomplished musician and a pleas- 
ing singer. 

Mrs. Campbell sat in a corner of the room, 
silent and sullen, and the eyes of that ungodly 
bird upon her shoulder seemed to be rolling about, 
taking everything in, in the most intelligent way. 
The bird gave me a queer feeling. It had such a 
knowing look; also, I could not forget its weird 
cry of "Dead fingers! Dead fingers 1" 

I was rather tired; beside I wanted to get oflf 
by myself and think things over quietly. So I 
decided to go to my own room early that night. 

Carmen came upstairs with me. When she wai^ 
bidding me good night she looked into my roonk^ 
to assure herself that everything had been mad 
* comfortable for me. Then she impulsively seize 
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my hands in hers and, standing up on tiptoes, she 
kissed me, declaring that she was delighted and 
liappy that I was going to stay with them. 

Natm-ally the friendliness of this beautiful young 
girl toward me, a plain-looking, gray-haired, mid- 
dle-aged woman, gave me a little thrill of happiness 
and gratification. 

After saying good night to her I entered a 
xoom that was the most luxurious I had ever occu- 
pied in my life, with a bath-room opening from it. 
The thought now occurred to me, "Who is the 
housekeeper of this large place, filled with foreign 
servants, with everything in first-class order and 
managed admirably, apparently?" 

It could not be Mrs. Campbell, obviously, and 
Carmen was much too young and could not pos- 
sibly have had the experience to enable her to direct 
such an establishment. 

As I was sitting there, braiding my hair for the 
tiight, thinking of this and other things my con- 
tact with the Campbell home suggested to me, there 
^^e a gentle tap at my door. I thought it was 
^iss Carmen; so, jumping to my feet, I hurried 
^ the door and opened it. 
-A. plump little woman stepped across the thres- 
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hold of my bedroom — a roimded little lady with 
a good complexion and smooth, black hair. She 
introduced herself as Mrs. Hudson, the housekeeper 
of Greywold, and, seating herself upon the chair 
I pulled forward for her, began chatting easily. 

"I always take my meals in my room, you 
know. That's why I didn't meet you at dinner. 
But I knew all about your arrivaL — ^we have no 
one ever coming here, so you may be sure it caused 
a sensation — ^your decision to stay, particularly — 
and I can tell you that I was mighty glad; for I 
liked your looks, and it's a comfort to me, I do 
assure you, to have some one like myself in the 
house to have a chat with now and then." 

She hurled aQ this at me, scarcely taking breath, 
and her eyes were so round and so bright, and she 
had such a quick way of speaking, and such a 
jerky way with her head, that somehow she re- 
minded me of a robin. 

I assured her of my pleasure in meeting her, 
and then we settled down to talk of various things. 
Suddenly during a lull in the conversation Mrs. 
Hudson leaned toward me and said quite im- 
pressively : 

"But what I have come particularly to tell you. 
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Miss Carter, is be sure and lock your door every 
night. liOck it every mghV 

Somehow the housekeeper threw into her voice, 
into her manner, a suggestion of warning, and 
I am siu*e that I looked at her a bit startled. 

"Perhaps, of course, you would do that anjrway, 
without me telling you," she went on, "but there 
is no harm in cautioning you. Lock yourself in 
every night. That's what I do." 

I assured her that I would, and thanked her for 
advising me. 

'^Ttis is a queer place. Miss Carter," she in- 
formed me, dropping her voice until it was a loud 
whisper. "A very queer place." 

She trained her round, black eyes upon me, and 
I felt them probing me, reading me as to what I 
had already learned about the household in which 
I found myself. 

I nodded. 

"I have been here but a short time, Mrs. Hud- 
fion, and I agree with you that things are a bit 
imusual." 

"Well, you will find them queerer as you go on," 
the lady answered me. "IVe been with them over 
a year now, and I declare I never know what next* 
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I came to them when they first arrived here. Like 
you, I answered Mr. CampbeU's request at an em- 
ployment agency, and when I got here decided to 
stay. I'd leave to-morrow, but the money that is 
in it holds me. 

*'You can't never leave the place, you can't 
never have a soul come to see you; the house is 
filled with Japanese and East Indian servants, and 
then there's Mrs. Campbell, poor crazy dear, with 
that blessed bird forever sitting on her shoulder, 
crying out every little while just as if it were a 
Christian, *Dead fingers I Dead fingers !' in a way to 
make your flesh crawl." 

"Yes; I've heard the bird say that," I re- 
sponded eagerly. "What on earth do you suppose 
it means by it?" 

"The Lore! only knows; I don't," Mrs. Hudson 
replied. '*Every once in a while it up and pipes, 
'Dead fingers I Dead fingers 1' Of course it can't tell 
any one what it means by it, and those that know 
what it means aren't going to tell. It is something 
the poor little bird has on its mind, but it is cer- 
tainly a mighty queer thing for it to say." 

I quite agreed with the housekeeper that it was 
an odd thing for a bird to cry, and then I asked 
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her, for my curiosity concerning the Campbell fam- 
ily was now thoroughly aroused : 

"Tell me, Mrs. Hudson, what do you know about 
the Campbells?" 

"Not much more than you do yourself, I might 
say; not a blessed thing more than the day I ar- 
rived. All that I am sure about is that they have 
been all over the worid, in the most outlandish and 
heathenish places, where they have picked servants 
up from time to time. 

"They have stacks of money, but how Mr. Camp- 
bell made it, or where he made it, is something 
about which no one seems to know. Some law firm 
in New York City transacts his business for him, I 
suppose; for he gets letters from them from time 
to time, and once in a while a man comes here and 
is closeted with him all day long. 

*'They have no friends, as far as I can see. No 
one comes here, and they never go anywhere them- 
selves. They're certainly the queerest I ever 
struck.'' 

Mr. Campbell seems very nice," I commented. 

'He's fine," Mrs. Hudson rejoined warmly. "A 
gentleman, if ever there was one, and such a sad 
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look in his face. I feel sorry for him every time I 
look at him, and I don't know why I do." 

*'And Cannen is lovely," I stated enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"Indeed she is," Mrs. Hudson assented, "and as 
good as she is lovely, too. But what's to become 
of the girl is more than I can tell. Imagine her, 
shut up in a place like this, leading a life like this I 
Where is she ever to meet her proper match? How 
is she ever going to get a share of life as she 
should have it, a beautiful young girl like her?" 

Mrs. Hudson grew quite red in the face from 
her emotion. I agreed with her heartily that the 
problem of Carmen was something to be considered, 
and I resolved to say a few things to her father 
later on about it. Mrs. Hudson after a while arose 
to go. The time I should judge to have been about 
eleven o'clock. 

I walked with my visitor as far as the door, and 
was upon the point of opening it for her when sud- 
denly a sound, or rather a series of sounds, break- 
ing from the night outside brought me to an abrupt 
standstill. 

It seemed to come from far oflp, a deep, baying, 
dreadful noise, and although I had never heard 
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the cry of wolves somehow I thought of them in- 
stantly. 

"For Heaven's sake, what's that?" I gasped to 
Mrs. Hudson. 

The lady retained her equanimity. 

"Don't be alarmed,'* she assured me. "You'll 
get used to that sound. The wolfhounds are out. 
Come here," she called to me, walking over to one 
of the windows. "Let's look out; maybe we'll see 
them." 

We peered through the glass. The sky was 
clear« dark blue, like a deep sapphire, with a pale 
silver crescent glowing in it. I took note of the 
beauty of the sky and moon, then turned my 
eyes to the obscure grounds below, while those ter- 
rible howls came nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly dark forms sped across the space I 
watched and were swallowed up in the shadow of 
the big trees. The cries became fainter and still 
more faint, until finally they were lost in the dis- 
tance. 

Mrs. Hudson turned away from the window. 

"That sound you'll hear every night, my dear," 
she told me. *'Them's the Russian wolfhounds 
(which are let loose around the grounds. It would 
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be as much as your life's worth to leave the house 
now, and I pity any one who invaded Greywold 
while they're out. 

"They'd tear them to pieces, I'm thinking. 
They're as savage as wild animals. I know I'd 
rather meet a pack of wild lions any day, and I*m 
not keen on lions either." 

"Why on earth do they unleash such ferocious 
dogs?" I queried. 

"To prevent intruders getting into the grounds 
or the house, I suppose," Mrs. Hudson answered. 

"Or some one getting out," I suggested. 

Mrs. Hudson lowered her voice and moved a 
little nearer to me. 

"Between you and me," she whispered, "I think 
it's to prevent some one getting in." 

*'Some one getting in?" 

Mrs. Hudson nodded. 

"That's what ails Mr. Campbell, I'm thinking." 

"Then you believe he fears something?" 

"That's what I think," she answered, "but I 
don't like to talk about it." 

She went back to the subject of the dogs. 

"When I wake in the night and hear them, I cam 
tell you it makes me shiver." 
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"What a very strange place," I remarked. 

**That's only one of the queer things," Mrs. 
Hudson replied. "That's the reason I advise you 
to lock your door every night. That's what I do. 
Nothing has ever happened so far ; but one can't be 
too careful." 

Mrs. Hudson walked toward the door. Before 
she said good night she told me : 

"Don't worry, dear. I've been here over a year, 
and, queer as the place is, nothing has happened 
yet." 

With this grain of dubious comfort that 
nothing had happened yet, which of course sug- 
gested possibilities for the future, Mrs. Hudson 
departed. 



CHAPTER III 

It did not take me long to realize that I had be- 
come part of an exceedingly strange family. How- 
ever, I was interested in the unusualness of things, 
and I was now so attached to Carmen that I re- 
solved to resign myself to conditions, even should 
they become disturbing. 

I saw little of Mr. Campbell. He kept to his 
study — a small, plainly furnished room on the sec- 
ond floor — most of the day, appearing at meals 
only and not always then. 

I decided that he transacted all of his business 
through correspondence, but one day soon after 
my arrival the gentleman Mrs. Hudson had spoken 
of, a portly looking individual, appeared at Grey- 
wold. 

As a visitor was a rarity, the news of his com- 
ing swept through the house like fire. He was 
shut up in the little room on the second floor with 
Mr. Campbell all day, luncheon being sent in to 
them; but before dinner he left the house, the same 
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^^ that brought him in from Boisville taking him 
^^om the house and back there again. 

I soon learned that Mr. Campbell never left the 

iouse, not so much as stepping beyond it to the 

founds outside. Indeed, this seemed the policy 

followed out by all the inmates of the place, save 

ih the case of servants who were dispatched upon 

various errands to Boisville, or, as it might be, 

sometimes to New York. 

Also I became acquainted with something stran- 
ger still concerning the habits of Mr. Campbell. 
He never slept in the same place two succeeding 
nights 1 Every night he selected a diflferent room ; 
Ji. moreoveZ no one in the hou^ knew which 
sleeping-apartment was his! 

I was now quite convinced that Mrs. Hudson 

was right in her conjecture that Mr. Campbell 

feared something. He watched and waited always 

with this secret dread shadowing him. He had 

tried to throw up a barricade against it. 

It explained the fierce wolfhounds loosed in the 
grounds; it accounted for his queer custom of 
sleeping in a different room every night. This was 
the reason of the burial of himself and family in 
this out-of-the-way place, and why he never stirred 
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out of it by day or by night, and why those who 
entered it virtually became prisoners in it. 

When he sat at the table with us I was aware 
that he watched the doors or the windows con- 
stantly, as if he expected some one to enter by 
the one, or appear at the other. 

What was this apprehension that haunted him? 
[Was it an old terror whose shape he was cognizant 
of, or an unfamiliar one that he knew not how it 
would come, what form it would take? What 
mysterious, dominating fear was it that pursued 
John Campbell, forcing him to conform his life to 
its influence, to watch and wait day by day for it 
to put in its appearance? I did not think that it 
was the law. The man indubitably was not of the 
criminal type, and I could not imagine him con- 
nected with wrong-doing of any kind, nor in any 
way. 

Still, of course, there was the possibility of the 
chance criminal, the victim of fateful circum- 
stances. There was a contingency of that in the 
Campbell case. It all gave me much matter for 
reflection during my leisure moments. 

Mrs. Campbell, though mad as Ophelia and quite 
as pathetic and harmless, had two passions only in 
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life, apparently, that absorbed and enchained her 
attention — a craze for the beautiful string of em- 
eralds she wore about her neck and a very great 
love for the bird that perched upon her shoulder 
and was her constant companion. 

This bird was always an object of regard to me 
by reason of its gorgeously colored plumage and 
its strange cry of *T)ead fingers 1 Dead fingers 1" 
which, however, it had not repeated since the day 
of my arrival. 

I was curious as to the order it belonged to in 
the feathered world, and one day asked Mr. Camp- 
bell to enlighten me. It was the first time I had 
seen him in the sHghtest degree gruff in his man- 
ner. He answered me curtly that he didn't know 
and left me abruptly, somehow giving me a f eelmg 
that I had been guilty of a blimder of some sort. 

Mrs. Campbell, whose interest in me upon my 
arrival had caused me some discomfort because of 
its concentration, now paid no attention to me 
whatever. I might have been a familiar chair or 
table for any notice she took of me. 

Whatever the mystery enveloping this household, 
I was sure that it did not concern Carmen in any 
way, and that she knew nothing whatever about it. 
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Undoubtedly the girl had grown up to the existing 
state of aflfairs in her family, and having no op- 
portunity to contrast her own with other homes, 
prevailing conditions seemed to her perfectly nor- 
mal. 

I had grown very fond of her. Perhaps it flat- 
tered me somewhat that a brilliant, beautiful young 
thing like she should be sympatica with a plain, 
middle-aged old maid like myself. 

I had outlined a course of instruction for her 
in the various branches of human knowledge, and 
our entire mornings were spent in study and read- 
ing. The afternoons were free for each of us, but 
we usually spent them together, as a rule, riding 
around the surroimding country, the carriages and 
horses of a well-stocked stable being at our dis- 
posal. 

Mr. Campbell had laid down a stringent law 
that we were never, under any circimistances, to 
go afoot outside the house. The evenings, of 
course, foimd us indoors. I doubt if a member of 
the household would have ventured abroad after 
nightfall for any consideration. Frequently Car- 
men played and sang, after which, with a book or 
two from the library, we would go to our re- 
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^pective rooms, generally at an early hour, and 
spend some time in reading. 

The house was run with a lavishness of expendi- 
ture that indicated great wealth, and, as I have 
before mentioned, the servants were all foreigners, 
mostly from the East, picked up by the Campbells 
during their travels and brought to Greywold. 
They were all no doubt very well paid, seemingly 
a contented lot, and devoted to the Campbell in- 
terests. 

Mrs. Hudson was a housekeeper who understood 
her business. The establishment was properly con- 
ducted, no slightest detail overlooked or neglected. 
The servants were well trained and efficient; the 
dafly menu was elaborately and excellently pre- 
pared; and the house, from top to bottom, was 
kept immaculately clean and neat. 

Such was life at Greywold. 

I had slipped into a most luxurious home; I 
was receiving a salary such as I never dreamed of; 
and after a while it seemed to me that the little 
air of mystery enveloping things but added a touch 
of piquancy, and made existence more interesting 
and uncommon. 

I have said that Mrs. Campbell was a quiet. 
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hannless sort of lunatic, who never bothered any 
one, nor exhibited unpleasant indications of her un- 
fortunate mental condition. But one night I was 
reminded that I lived under the same roof with a 
mad woman. 

In the early evening, after dinner, a heavy storm 
set in. It was one of those late October downpours, 
accompanied by a high gale. The rain came down 
in sheets, as if the heavens were sluice-gates sud- 
denly opened, the wind shrieking and moaning 
aroimd the house like the cries of lost, despairing 
souls. 

I was restless and uncomfortable, and, for the 
first time since coming to Greywold, feeling des- 
perately lonely. Usually some part of my evening 
was spent with Carmen, but to-night all seemed 
to keep to their own rooms. 

I tried to read, but I was too uneasy for that, 
finally being forced to put aside La Motte-Fouque's 
"^^Simtram and His Companions." 

Going over to one of the windows, I looked out 
upon a terrible night — a night worthy of the Fly- 
ing Dutchman. The tempest raged with fury, and 
it was so dark that I could not see beyond the win- 
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mi io^, against the panes of which the wind and rain 
ni hurtled violently. 

*! "I pity any one out in this," I remarked aloud as 
i I turned away and walked back to my chair before 
' the open grate fire. 

There I sat, thinking of many things, but mainly 
of the Campbell household. Finally my thoughts 
grew less and less concentrated, then confused, un- 
til shortly I reached that borderland that is neither 
to be described as slumber nor an awakened state. 
Suddenly I sat bolt upright, trembling violently, 
my heart beating rapidly, wide awake in an instant. 
Did some one scream, or had I been dreaming? 

It seemed to me that I heard a cry, a terrible, 
high-pitched ululation that shocked me into awake- 
fulness instantly. 

I listened intently, but the fury of the storm 
without filled my ears ; it was enough to drown all 
other sounds. 

Was I mistaken? Was I confusing what had 
taken place in a dream for something that had 
happened? 

I got up and, walking over to one of the win- 
dows, peered out. Where were the wolfhounds this 
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terrible night? Was it their cries that I had heard 
above the crash of the gale? 

I could neither see nor hear anything, and went 
back to my chair again, every nerve quivering, my 
ears on the alert to catch that sound again. I soon 
heard it, and now I was wide awake, and could be 
making no mistake. 

It was a weird, shrill scream that was not the 
cry of the wind nor of the wolfhounds. Once or 
twice again I thought that I heard it, but was not 
quite sure. 

But yes, there it was again, a cry that rose 
higher than the shriek of the wind, and evidently 
was withm the house. I went over to the door of 
my room and stood there, excited and hesitating. 

And again and again I heard that scream, the 
shriek of some one, and evidently a woman, in 
mortal agony or fear. 

Unable to stand it a minute longer, I opened the 
door and anxiously peered out. A confused mur- 
mur of voices came from a room down the hall- 
Mrs. Campbell's room. 

Now I could hear it distinctly. It was blood- 
(nirdling; it chilled the very marrow, and sent me 
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scurrying back into my room, quite overcome by it> 
^where I fell into a huddled heap. 

It was unmistakably Mrs. Campbell's voice and 
something terrible wJl»ppening to the poor mad 
woman. What was I to do? Should I go to the 
room down the hall? 

Certainly I should do something, and at once. 
Another scream brought me flying into the hall^ 
and while I stood there in an agony of uncertainty 
the door of Mrs. Campbell's room opened and Car- 
men stepped out. Seeing me, she came down to 
me at once. 

She was trembling and excited, her face pale as 
a pearl. I drew her into my room. Without a 
word, she threw herself upon a chair with a weary 
gesture. 

'What has happened. Miss Campbell?" I ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

"It is always the way — ^when there is a storm,'^ 
Carmen told me. "Mother seems utterly mad 
then." 

She covered her face with her hands for an in- 
stant. Then she looked up at me with beautiful, 
dark, haggard eyes that revealed the intensity of 
her emotions. 
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''It is so terrible. You cannot imagine anything 
worse. We have been holding her, fighting her, for 
hours, it seems to me. When this happens I always 
wish that I were dead.'* 

I sat down beside her and put my arms around 
her. My whole heart went out to her in pity. 

"But I cannot understand it," I said. "Your 
mother is usually so quiet, so tractable." 

"Always when a storm comes it is this way,** 
she informed me. ''I can't tell you how we dread 
them. Mother is like a raving maniac while it 
lasts." 

"How curious that a storm should affect Mrs. 
Campbell in such a way," I commented. 

Then I asked if I could do something, if I could 
help her mother in any way. Carmen shook her 
head. 

"It's all over now. Father waits until he can no 
longer stand it. Then he gives her an opiate. 
She is all right now, and will soon be asleep." 

I had never talked of her mother with Carmen, 
nor asked any questions concerning that lady's af- 
fliction, but now I spoke of her, and discovered that 
she had been in her present condition as far back 
as the girl's memory went ; that Mr. Campbell never 
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touched upon the sad subject to his daughter, and 
so she knew nothing more than what was apparent 
to every one else about her mother's unfortunate 
trouble. 

She was always restless and uneasy prior to a 
storm, seeming to be possessed of an especial in- 
stinct that warned her of the coming of one. Car- 
men had an idea of her own that her mother's de- 
rangement was in some way connected with or had 
come through a storm, and that the influence had 
lasted so that now during one she was quite mad. 

But she knew nothing definite about it at alL 
Her father and she had never discussed it, and she 
asked no questions. She had an instinctive feeling 
that he desired that she should not become curious 
about the matter- 
Mrs. Campbell's screams had now ceased, for 
which I was thankful. 

"I was sure that you would be terribly fright- 
ened," Carmen said to me, "so I hurried to you as 
soon as I could. Every one else in the house knew 
what was happening. They all have heard it so 
often." 

I admitted that I had been somewhat alarmed, 
but since I imderstood the trouble was no longer 
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so. I was sorry for Carmen. I watched her re- 
covering her poise, the color slowly flowing into 
her face, her eyes losing their expression of grief 
and beginning to sparkle once more. Only when 
she glanced at the windows and listened to the fury 
of the storm lashing against them did she become 
apprehensive again lest her mother should come 
out of her sleep before it had ceased and again fall 
into a state of maniacal fury. 

I sincerely wished that such a thing would not 
occur, for I felt that I could not bear to hear 
those terrible shrieks again. 

After awhile Carmen went to her mother's room, 
coming back to tell me that the poor lady was 
asleep now, and likely to remain so for the rest of 
the night. 

We said "good night" to each other, and I 
went back to my room, to sit there for a long, long 
time before going to bed, my thoughts a confused 
whirl of Russian wolfhounds, unearthly birds that 
cried "Dead fingers! Dead fingers," and a mad 
woman who screamed when there was a storm. 



CHAPTER IV 

The next morning I ate breakfast alone, every 
one else apparently too shaken up by the events of 
the night before to appear. 

We had no lesson that day, Carmen not stirring 
from her room. Mrs. Campbell, however, was 
around as usual, her bright-feathered pet perched 
upon her shoulder. She was evidencing absolute- 
ly no ill effect of her recent violent outburst. 

It was a dreary day, no wind stirring, and a 
drizzling rain filtering through a lead-gray 
atmosphere. 

Late in the morning Mrs. Hudson came into 
my room. Then we both sat down at one of the 
windows and talked of the night before and its 
happenings. 

Mrs. Hudson was familiar with these scenes on 
the occasion of every storm. She said they 
startled her so at first that she thought she could 
not stand them, but now she had become accus- 
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tomed to them, and they did not upset her in the 
least. 

Mrs. Campbell was mad — "mad as a March 
hare," as the housekeeper expressed it, during 
these paroxysms. She pitied Mr. Campbell very 
much, and was sure that any one but he would 
have had his wife confined in an asylum long ago. 

While we sat there talking we were startled to 
behold Boisville's one public conveyance coming 
up the driveway below. Mrs. Hudson was the 
first to see it. Abruptly she jumped up from her 
chair and, gluing her face to a window-pane, cried 
out excitedly to me : 

*'A cab! What do you think? A cab coming 
up the driveway! Who on earth do you suppose 
itisr 

Naturally a visitor was an event at Greywold, 
one was such a rarity. 

"Who in the name of Heaven do you suppose 
it is?" Mrs. Hudson reiterated, getting more and 
more excited every minute. 

I got up and stood beside her, looking out of 
the window. 

The cab was coming along slowly, the driver 
and horse both appearing to have passed into a 
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somnambulent state. Finally it stopped before 
the porch. Mrs. Hudson and I vulgarly craned 
our necks. 

A man got out, muffled up to the ears in a big 
overcoat, with a cap pulled well down upon his 
head. We got no glimpse of his face much to 
our disappointment. He stopped a minute to 
pay the driver, then disappeared from view when 
he mounted the porch steps. Presently we heard 
the door-bell ring. 

Mrs. Hudson turned away from the window, a 
puzzled expression upon her face. 

"Well, this is something new. It's the first 
idme since IVe been here that any one has called, 
outside of the man from New York. It's cer- 
tainly queer. I wonder who on earth he is?" 

She sat down on her chair, too overcome ap- 
parently to stand upright another moment, look- 
ing at me as if she considered it within my power 
to answer her question. Then she got to her feet 
again, declaring that she was going below to find 
out who the stranger was. She had gone for 
some time when she returned to my room. Clos- 
ing the door carefully after her, she seated herself 
and informed me: 
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"Well, I haven't found out a single thing. I 
don't know who he is no more than the man in the 
moon, and neither does any one else. To tell the 
truth, we haven't even had a look at him. And 
if you please, he has heen shown into the best 
room in the house, the south room on this floor, 
and by Mr. Campbell himself I They're shut up 
there now, the two of them." 

It seems that the servants were all gossiping 
about Mr. Campbell's reception of his visitor, and 
Mrs. Hudson, consumed by curiosity, had care- 
fully garnered all details. 

Campbell had evidently seen the cab coming up 
the driveway, for anticipating any of the serv- 
ants, he had hurried to the front door and opened 
it himself. When the man stepped within the hall, 
the owner of Greywold staggered back, as if 
the sight of him had given him a tremendous shock, 
and cried out dramatically :. 

"My God I Your 

The newcomer swaggered in, closing the door 
after him with a bang. 

"Yes, me," he answered in a loud voice. Then 
he laughed long and hard as if he were making 
merry over a huge joke. 
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"You never thought you'd see me again, eh, 
mate? Well, here I am, and here I am to stay 
or my name's not Jim Kidd." That was the name 
the man mentioned — ^Jim Kidd. Mrs. Hudson 
and more than one of the servants heard it, and 
he swore terribly most of the time he talked, out- 
landish oaths that neither she nor any of the 
others were familiar with. After a great deal of 
difficulty and much solicitation upon my part, the 
housekeeper remembered "hell's deadlights" and 
"hell's scuppers." Very unchristianlike she con- 
sidered them, too. 

Mr. Campbell immediately took the stranger to 
the second floor, and as he proceeded up the stair- 
way, his visitor at his heels, he looked as if he were 
about to drop dead, Ms face was so pde and 
pinched and he walked so unsteadily. 

I was anxious to know what this man looked 
'ie, who had made such an uncomfortable im- 
Pi^ssion upon Mr. Campbell, but Mrs. Hudson 
said his coat-collar was turned up so high, his 
bat came down so low, no one could tell anything 
about his looks. 

We were very much interested in the visitor, 
^d made many guesses as to the business calling 
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him to Greywold, and of course were altogether 
wrong. We wondered if he would come to lunch- 
eon. But although he was still in the house, 
neither he nor Mr. Campbell came to the dining- 
room, and no food was sent in to them. 

Carmen was as much surprised at the advent 
of the man as we were, and equally curious as to 
who he was. When he had not left the house 
by dinner-time we felt certain that he would appear 
at the table, and we were not disappointed. 

Accompanied by Mr. Campbell, he entered the 
dining-room after Carmen and I were seated, Mrs. 
Campbell for some reason not being present. He 
was assigned at the table to a place directly op- 
posite me. 

I shall always remember my first impression o£ 
Jim Kidd. 

Never had I beheld a more repulsive face, on- 
stamped more unmistakably with the hall-mark o 
the brute. He had one eye only, a cold, light, 
pellent gray eye, peculiarly malignant and crueL- 
looking, as if these qualities, not having been dii^^- 
tributed between two eyes, were concentrated XM^ 
this one, terrible orb. 

His face was puflPed out, swollen-looking; hi^ 
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complexion a purplish red, and a scar furrowed 
his cheek from eyebrow to chin, a livid bluish-red 
streak. He was stout and thick-set, with enor- 
mous shoulders, the type I had always called "gor- 
illa-man^'' and I noticed that the backs of his 
coarse, red, hairy hands were tattooed with an- 
diors, in blue ink. His manner was quite in keep- 
ing with his mien. 

He was most offensively familiar with Carmen 
and with me, but more so with Carmen, whose 
beauty, alasl had evidently favorably impressed 
him. 

The girl watched him as if his ugliness fasci- 
, Dated her; as for me, I devoted myself assiduously 
to my soup, and tried not to hear him when he 
addressed me, for a fear and dislike of the man 
had taken hold of me, and I could not bear to 
look up and encounter that horrible, light, animal 
eye resting upon me. 

Mr. Campbell had nothing to say from the 
time he sat down at the table. I was most pain- 
fully impressed by the sudden change that had 
taken place in him. He looked as if he had aged 
niany years since the morning. His face was 
pinched, sunken at the cheeks, and hundreds of 
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little lines and wrinkles that I had never notice 
before seamed it. His eyes held a beaten, hopelej 
expression that was exceedingly painful to observi 

It was plain that Mr. Campbell's visitor wi 
causing him a troubled mind, that his comin 
was a shock, a most distressful surprise. Was th 
what Mr. Campbell had been dreading all the tinw 
Had his fear at last become crystallized, and d 
scended upon him in the shape of Jim Kidd? 

Jim Kidd, beside being so repulsive in appea 
ance, had abominable table manners. He actt 
like a clown, violating every one of the tab 
"don'ts." He ate voraciously, and always wi1 
his knife, and was remarkably noisy about i 
Also he seemed to take an especial delight : 
making remarks to Carmen, who invariably gre 
shy and embarrassed when he did so. 

He spoke to me from time to time, but I r 
ceived his observations with as much inattentic 
as was possible without being actually rude 1 
him. It was evident that he derived extren 
pleasure from twitting Mr. Campbell about tl 
luxury ajid pretentious appointments of his hom 

"Who'd ever thought you'd have planted you 
self in as cozy and soft a nest as this? Say, 
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must seem queer to you, eh, John? Home wasn't 
always like this, not by a long shot." 

When Jim Kidd spoke in this way Mr. Camp- 
bell was plainly so uncomfortable and uneasy that, 
through sympathy for him, I purposely inter- 
rupted his tormentor's flow of talk, and tried to 
divert the conversation into other channels. 

Just as soon as I could I excused myself, and 
Cannen followed me from the dining-room. We 
went into the library, and without slightest com- 
ment upon the stranger, took books and settled 
down to read. Carmen was the first to throw down 
her volume. 

"It's no use. I can't read a page to-night,'* 
she declared, standing up. She came over to 
where I sat, dragging her chair after her. I put 
aside Pascal's "Pensees." 

"You know," said Carmen, sitting down beside 
me, "I feel awfully queer about this man who 
has come to the house. Don't you think he seems 
quite impudent?" 

"I do, indeed," I assented vehemently, "and I 
consider him also remarkably repulsive and very 
iU-bred:" 

"And don't you think that papa acts a little bit 
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peculiar? It is so queer that he should ask hie 
to dinner in the first place, and odd that he did no 
resent his familiar manner." 

Assuredly I considered Mr. Campbell's atti 
tude unusual, both in permitting a man like tha' 
to sit at his table, and failing to wax indignant a1 
a certain familiarity of manner that he was guiltj 
of. I, however, did not wish to add to Carmen's 
discomfiture over the incident, so I told her : 

"Well, it was awkward, you know, for your 
father. The man was in the house, and so perhaps 
he was forced to ask him to stay for dinner. 
And you know he could hardly rebuke his guest." 

"Papa was angry, I know, and yet I thought he 
iwas nervous, too. I wonder who his visitor can 
ber 

I wondered also who he was, and I quite agreed 
iwith the girl that Mr. Campbell was decidedly 
nervous while Jim Kidd sat at the dinner table 
He had shown evidence in plenty of the greatesi 
uneasiness, and acted as if he dreaded what th 
stranger would say or do next. But while th( 
man's attitude toward his daughter must have 
rendered him furious, he gave no visible sign of hi 
displeasure. 
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"Where is your mother? She didn^t come down 
to dinner, did she?" I asked, suddenly remembering 
that Mrs. Campbell had been absent from the' 
meal. 

"Father didn't want her to come to the dining- 
room — I don't know why. He ordered that her 
dinner be served in her room. Mrs. Hudson was 
to remain with her," Carmen explained. 

Of course, that did not seem to me in any way 
extraordinary. I could quite understand that Mr. 
Campbell might not wish a guest to observe his 
'wife's mental condition. 

Carmen was uneasy. After a while she jumped 
up, sajring that she was going to find out if the 
carriage had been ordered. 

"There is one train out from Boisville to-night," 
she said, looking at her watch. "It leaves in three- 
quarters of an hoiu*. Surely he will go on 
that." 

She left the room, and I picked up Pascal 
again. Carmen was not gone very long when 
she returned with the news that the coachman 
had received no orders. She was much per- 
turbed. 
"Father and he are sitting in the dining-room 
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at the table, and they are talking. He does 
seem to be making the slightest preparation 
leave. I do believe he is going to stay all night. 

Carmen was right. Jim Kidd did not go i 
night. Neither did he leave the next day, as 
an expected him to do. Late in the morning 
expressman from Boisville drove up to the ho 
and deposited a trunk. 

Jim Kidd had become a permanent member 
the household at Grejrwold. 



\ 
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CHAPTER V 

With the advent of Jim Kidd began strange 
days for Greywold. Mr. Campbell was no 
longer master in his own house. This fact was 
patent to us alL 

Whether he had abdicated willingly to the man 

^th the scarred face and tattooed hands, or 

whether he resented his presence, and his behavior, 

W was unable to alter conditions, we could not 

^njecture from Mr. Campbell's demeanor, for he 

^as most undemonstrative, and fully capable of 

oppressing signs of any emotion he might feel 

Concerning the situation. He evinced not the 

^lightest critical attitude as far as we could see 

toward the turn affairs had taken. 

Judging from the tyrannical and comfortable 
^ay Jim Kidd had established himself in Grey- 
wold, the gentleman found the atmosphere of the 
place congenial, and did not consider leaving at an 
early date. 
The meals now took place at the hour he desig- 
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nated, the menu consisting of dishes most pleasing 
to his palate, and for the first time since I hac 
been in Greywold Kquors and wines without stini 
appeared upon the table. 

Long after Cannen and I had left .the dining- 
room evenings after dinner, Mr. Campbell and 
his guest sat there, talking and drinking. 

At such times, the latter's gruff voice oftei 
reached us. Frequently it was raised in anger 
and then the low tones of Mr. Campbell would bi 
heard, evidently endeavoring to soothe him. Afte 
awhile, Mr. Campbell apparently having beei 
successful, and Jim Kidd's good nature returning 
he would begin to sing. 

It was always one song, and I never hear( 
Mr. Campbell join in it. Kidd sung it so oftei 
that soon we all were familiar with the word 
and the tune of it. Indeed, once in a while, 
found myself singing it with him, so catchy, s 
rollicking were the words and the air. But alway 
I checked myself, shocked that I should dare joi 
in song with this roistering stranger whom 
detested. It was an odd song and one that I hai 
never heard before : 
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Heave round the punch bowl bright, 
Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 
There'll be no sleep for us to-night. 
Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 
It's time for us tQ leave her. 
Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 
The rats have gone, and we the crew. 
Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 
It's time, by God, that we went, too. 
It's time for us to leave her. 

Often after I had been in my room, and in 
^j the sound of this chantey would float up 
^ my ears, and I confess it, that notwithstanding 
^y detestation of the singer, I always listened 
to it with extreme pleasure. Also I soon made the 
^covery that the gatekeeper — ^he with the 
^Ksquieting eyes and flaming hair — ^was not in- 
frequently at these drinking parties. His rather 
agreeable tenor sometimes joined in Kidd's song. 

Greywold had always been more or less a rather 
*^g place to live in, but the a^ent of Jim 
■Kdd made it quite unendurable to me. To add 
^ the hopelessness of things the man seemed to 
"^ve become a fixture with no immediate intention 
^^ leaving. 

MOPBHTBJ 

OF THE 

KJtv '■(-?<; 
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I made up my mind that life here was quite 
impossible for me under these conditions, but 
when I spoke to Mr. Campbell about leaving he 
was so distressed that it ended by my not having 
the heart to go. He pleaded for Carmen's sake, 
which, of course, had the greatest weight with me, 
and the girl added her winning advocation to her 
father's persuasions. 

I remained at Greywold, but I let Mr. Camp- 
bell know that I did not enjoy living under the 
same roof with Jim Kidd; that I resented his 
attitude of persistent friendliness toward Carmen, 
when the girl by her demeanor showed him plainly 
that his attentions were distasteful to her, and that 
it amazed me to see him usurping a place in the 
household at Greywold that belonged to Mr. Camp- 
bell alone. 

"I cannot understand why you permit such 
an impudent, such an imdesirable man as Jim 
Kidd to remain under the same roof with you 
wife and daughter," I stated plainly. 

"You don't understand, you don't understand,"^ 
was all Mr. Campbell vouchsafed to say, brusquely — 
swinging the conversation to other topics. Evi — 
dently he had no desire to pursue the subject. 
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Carmen was as much puzzled by the stranger's 

arrival and stay in Greywold as by her father's 

peculiar attitude toward him. While she was 

certain she had never in her life seen him before 

this, and equally sure that she had never heard 

his name mentioned by her father, nevertheless it 

^wsLS plainly evident to us all that some close bond 

united Jim Kidd and Mr. Campbell, and that they 

knew each other very well indeed. Nothing else 

could explain the man's unexpected coming, and 

his position in Greywold. 

Overwhelming curiosity was the first emotion 
that held Carmen concerning Jim Kidd. After 
a while this curiosity vanished and its place was 
taken by an utter dislike of the man, whom she 
avoided as much and as pointedly as possible. 

I had conceived an apprehensive fear of Jim 
Kidd that was in no wise diminished when Car- 
Kien's father, upon her earnest requeiSt that his 
gttest be speeded upon his way, showed plainly 
that he had no choice but to allow him to remain 
*t Greywold just as long as he pleased. 

After Kidd had been in the house a couple of 
^eeks I learned something concerning him from 
Mrs. Hudson that interested me. He pursued 
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the same course nightly in regard to his b 
room that Mr. Campbell did. That is, he ne 
occupied the same room two succeeding nig 
always changing his sleeping apartment, and 
in Mr. Campbell's case no one knew which n 
he occupied. 

It seemed to me a rather curious performs 
upon the part of the two men. I puzzled ( 
it a great deal, but was unable to unravel i1 
my satisfaction. It certainly was strange ' 
Jim Kidd and Mr. Campbell should be each affli( 
at the same time with the same phobia. 

Since the arrival of Jim Kidd at Greywold I 
Campbell had not stirred from her room, 
meals were sent in to her daily. Carmen surpr 
me when I commented upon her mother's abs< 
from aJl meals in the dining-room by infom 
me that it was in accordance with her fat! 
orders, and the girl I could plainly see was 
at all pleased with the new arrangement, 
did not like the idea of her poor, crazy mo 
being kept virtually a prisoner in her own ri 
and seemingly because of Jim Kidd's presenc 
the house. 

Jim Kidd did not like me. I sensed it wl 
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ever he addressed me, which I was aware was as 

seldom as he could make it, and I was conscious 

ot it when sometimes I lifted my eyes suddenly 

to find that one cold devilish eye of his hent upon 

Die \fith a look that startled me, it was so baleful, 

so menacing. 

JVly manner toward this man since his amval 
&t Greywold had not been what one might desig- 
M,te as particularly cordial, nevertheless I did 
not think this peculiarly malevolent glance of his, 
^I'ected toward me, was warranted. After a 
while I reached the conclusion that perhaps he 
thought I was influencing Carmen's behavior to 
him. 

^im Kidd like the rest of the little world in 
G^^ywold remained indoors. 

Xlowever, there was no restriction placed upon 
Ca^Tnen and me going out, provided that we always 
^sed the carriage, which we did, every nice day 
*^^t came along, when we drove about the sur- 
^^^inding country, or went to the village and in- 
dulged in as much of a shopping orgy as the place 
aflForded. 

The pale-eyed argus of the gate always let us 
out and in again, and certainly the man gave me 
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an uncomfortable thrill every time I got thos^ 
queer eyes of his fastened upon me, which seemec 
as often as I came in contact with him, or wsu 
this a fancy of mine generated by a too active 
imagination? However, beyond this we did noi 
stir from the house, nor could we, did we wish toj 
I am quite sure. 

As I have before stated, from the arrival of 
Jim Kidd, Mrs. Campbell had not come into the 
dining-room. Then one evening I was very much 
surprised by the sudden appearance of the lady 
at dinner. 

Mr. Campbell brought her in, and I, who was 
already seated at the table with Carmen and Jim 
Kidd, thought that I had never beheld Mr. Camp 
bell looking more miserable and careworn. But, i1 
was Jim Kidd's manner for the first few minutei 
Mrs. Campbell was in the room that particularlj 
attracted my attention. 

For the first time since I had known that gen- 
tleman he appeared uncomfortable, actually ill a1 
ease. 

He leaned back in his chair, his hands thrusi 
deeply in his pockets, and I could tell by the livid 
color of his scar that his face was flooded wit! 
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Uood. His expression was most peculiar, and 
tiat one, malignant, wicked eye of his kept watch- 
ing the poor, crazy woman in the most furtive way^ 
I could not interpret this new look in Jini 
Kcid's face. It was a puzzle to me. Did it 
l>^token apprehension, even fear? 

I was certain of one thing, and that, there was 
iic^t the slightest trace of cm-iosity in the glance 
*ta.t Jim Kidd leveled upon Mrs. Campbell. 
There was no suddenly awakened and enchained 
Ji^terest in it such as one might well exhibit 
seeing for the first time, so strange, so bizarre 
* figure as Mrs. Campbell. 

3 made up my mind that Jim Kidd had seei^ 
*^e lady before. Mrs. Campbell paid the man 
^^ attention whatever. He might not have been 
"^ere at the dinner table for any sign she gave. 

She sat down in her usual place, the deft Jap-- 
^*>^^se butler pulling her chair out for her, and 
st^^ evidenced neither by expression nor manner 
*^«t a stranger was at the table. She looked at, 
"i^:ii, but her glance slipped from him, as if there 
^^^s no Teason why it should remain there. 

Jim Kidd watched her with that terrible eye of | 
^^, and I knew by the scar that the blood was stiUj 
^*^ his face. 
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He had seen Mrs. Campbell before. I wi 
sure of it. Next I caught a rapid glance full c 
meaning exchanged between Kidd and Mr. Cam] 
bell, and presently the former leaned forward in h 
chair and began his dinner. I noticed that his sc^ 
had resumed its normal color. 

Of course, Mrs. Campbell, poor woman, neve 
stirred anywhere without her gorgeous bird. Sb 
had it now with her, aU entangled in the folds o 
a mantilla that lay in her lap. After a while sb 
released it, and as usual it perched upon he 
shoulder. 

Immediately that the bird was sitting there w 

were all startled to see it stretch out its brilliantl 

< 

plumaged head, and then to hear it cry out, enur 
dating as distinctly almost as a human beinj 
might, "Dead fingers I Dead fingers!" 

And actually, I, who watched it as if f ascinatec 
was sure that the uncanny bird as it uttered thes 
words fixed its round, glittering black eyes upo] 
Jim Edddl 

Forthwith we all jimaped to the crasfi of break 
ing china and glass, and we were looking at Jir 
Kidd springing from his chair. The next instan 
iiis hand shot out, plucking the bird from Mrs 
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Campbell's shoulder, and then he deliberately 

wrung its neck and flung it down upon the floor. 

^'No reminders, no reminders," he shouted, look- 

fiog fiercely aroimd, his face ghastly with rage, his 

mouth twisting, and exposing to view yellow, 

pointed teeth. 

JSilr. Campbell said nothing. He was huddled up, 

Knap and white-faced in his chair. It was evident 

thai; he was trying to avoid Jim Kidd's eye that 

Was now bent upon him with the fiercest expression. 

3S^frs. Campbell acted as if she did not quite 

realize wBat had happened. She got up from her 

ch«.ip rather slowly, and stooping, picked up the 

d^ad bird from the floor. She looked at it an in- 

rtn,iit, then suddenly seeming to conceive what had 

**^en place she turned and flung herself upon Jim 

^idd, screaming and foaming at the mouth. 

IRer husband and the Japanese tore her away 
f ^^^m the man, then partly dragged, partly carried 
*^^:r from the dining room, and up-stairs to her own 
^^artment, the miserable woman shrieldng all the 

**Dead fingers I Dead fingers !'* 
Carmen and Mr. Campbell, who had left the din- 
mg-room with her, did not return, and so I was 
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left there alone with Jim Kidd. He had resun 
his dinner, and was as composed apparently as 
I nothing had happened. My anger at his crue 
;to the hird was not to he restrained. 

"It was a hrutal thing to do," I told him, " 
most hrutal thing I have ever seen done." 

The knife that was on its way to his mo 
stopped, and he placed it hack on his plate. Tl 
he leaned ihis elhows upon the tahle, and h 
toward me. 

"Do you know, Miss Carter, that there I 
didn't exactly strike my fancy. It didn't sti 
my fancy and that's what I always do with thi 
that don't." 

He made a motion as if wringing a neck s 
agely. 

"That's the way you'd like to do, Mr. Kidd, j 
haps," I hurst out. "Fortunately you cam 
You may he ahle to do it with hirds. Not v 
everything." 

"That's the way I always do," declared Jim Ki 
fixing me with that one eye of his. Then I ai 
from the tahle and left the room. 



CHAPTER VI 

Mrs, Hudson astonished us all by suddenly tak- 
ing it into her head to depart. Late one morning 
she sought me out to inform me she was leaving 
Greywold that day by the noon train. 

I was surprised, of course, as we all were, Mr. ; 
Campbell especially, who was not only astonished, 
Iwrt very much perturbed over the lady's decision. 
However, he could offer no inducement to stay 
that had the slightest weight with her. She had 
made up her mind to go, and go she would, so that 
was the end of it. 

I was plunged into a most uncomfortable state 
^f mind because of the housekeeper's proposed de- 
parture. Aside from Carmen, Mrs. Hudson's 
bright, cheery personality was the only thing that 
Blade life endurable at Greywold. And now she 
Was going, and I was to be deprived of that genial 
companionship that meant so much to me. 

I begged her to stay. I did my best to per- 
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suade her to change her mind. But soon I real- 
ized that nothing I could say or do would influence 
in the slightest degree her resolution to make her 
exit from Greywold. 

Undoubtedly the queer atmosphere of the place 
had gotten upon her nerves beyond the limit of 
human endurance. I did not blame her in the 
least. Perhaps I would be doing the same thing 
some day. But certainly I would miss her, and it 
(worried me to no slight extent to think that she was 
going. 

"There's good money in it," I reminded her. "To 
be siu*e the place is a little queer, but there are 
advantages that counterbalance this." 

Mrs. Hudson assured me with vehemence : 

"Not wild horses, nor my money paid to me in 
gold would tempt me to stay in this place a day 
longer. Beside, my dear" — and I am quite sure 
that Mrs. Hudson was influenced at this juncture 
by my parting gift to her, of a pretty lace handker- 
chief — "I don't know that I am doing exactly right 
either, going oflF and leaving you here behind me. 
I should be insisting that you come along, too." 

"Don't go, please don't go," I begged. 

"I have to. I can't stay," Mrs. Hudson told 
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in&> a ring of determination in her voice. Then she 
added: "But suppose you come along with me." 
She put her hand with a kindly gesture on my 
shoulder. "Now is as good a time as any to quit 
Greywold. It's a peculiar place anyway, and the 
Lord only knows what's going to happen in it. 
Let's get out of it together." 

I shook my head resolutely. 

**I must stay. I couldn't leave Carmen. I'm 
too fond of her." 

^'That's all right," Mrs. Hudson rejoined, "but 
fondness like charity begins at home. You should 
^ fond of yourself first, and Carmen afterward. 
And I'd be blest if I were in your place if I'd stay 
* day longer. Be advised by me. I'm a friend of 
yoxirs, and I know what I am talking about. Leave 
Greywold with me. Depend upon it, you'D never 
regret it." 

The tables were turned. Instead of me pleading 
'^th Mrs. Hudson to stay, Mrs. Hudson was beg- 
&^g me to go. She pointed out to me that there 
''^H.s something very queer about Greywold, that it 
Was no fit place for a lady to be in, with a man like 
Jim Kidd running things, and the mistress a mad- 
woman. 
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But I directed her attention to the fact that i 
iwe women should go, it would be far from pleasan 
for a young girl like Carmen, of whom I was gen 
uinely fond, and much concerned about. Beside 
this, I was actually beginning to feel comf ortabl 
and quite at ease in Greywold now, and also, bu 
not least by any means, I needed the salary, anc 
disliked very much the thought of looking aroun( 
for another position. 

"No,'' I told Mrs. Hudson firmly, "I shall no 
leave Greywold." 

Mrs. Hudson looked me straight in the eye. 

'May I ask are you determined?'* 

'Absolutely," I told her. 

Then the woman said slowly: 

"Since we've been together in Greywold we've 
been very friendly, haven't we?" 

I nodded. 

"Well, you believe, then, that I am a friend oi 
yours, and anything that I tell you is for your owi 
good, don't you?" 

Again I nodded. 

Whereupon Mrs. Hudson leaning toward me 
said slowly and impressively, her bright black eyei 
holding mine: 
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* *My dear, take my advice and get out of Grey- 
wc^ld just as quickly as you can." 

H got up from my chair. I was startled. It 
wa,s not so much what Mrs. Hudson said, as the 
wa.y she said it that impressed me. 

**Why — ^what do you mean?" I stanunered. 

**Never mind what I mean," she snapped. "I'm 

jizst warning you, that's all, and trying to get you 

to take a bit of friendly advice that's bein' given 

to you free of charge, just because I like you." 

I walked up and down the room a few minutes, 

ttie housekeeper watching me eagerly. Then I 

stopped in front of her. "I have made up my 

^nd now that nothing shall induce me to go," I 

^formed her. "If Greywold holds a menace then 

^y place is here to guard Carmen." 

IMrs. Hudson made no answer. She shrugged 
^^r shoulders as if to attest her indijBFerence, but 
her heightened color, and the snap suddenly de- 
veloped in her black eyes, told me plainer than 
i^ords could, that she was annoyed at my obstinacy. 
*Well, it's your own fimeral, I suppose," she 
ccrnmented after a while, and turned to leave the 
library where we were sitting. 

As she walked out she looked down at the dainty 
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lace handkerchief, my gift, that she held in 

hand. She stopped before she reached the d 

hesitated, then came back to where I stood. 

put her face quite close to mine, and said i 

whisper: 

"If I can't induce you to get away from 

place then I'll give you a tip. Look out for 
Jap — ^the Jap in the dining rooml Saiki, 

know." 

Whereupon she walked rapidly out of the ro 
refusing to stay and answer the many questioi 
would have asked her, and when I saw her agai 
was to say good-bye to her as she was leaving 
house. 

I had not the slightest idea of what Mrs. Hud 
meant when she said, "Look out for the Jap- 
Jap in the dining-room." 

Of course, exactly what I expected happei 
Mr. Campbell did not engage a housekeeper to 
Mrs. Hudson's place, and evidently had no ini 
tion of doing so either. I became housekeepei 
Greywold, assuming all of Mrs. Hudson's du 
and having the entire management of the hoi 
hold affairs. 

My conversation with Mrs. Hudson and 
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queer maimer when she was leaving Greywold— 
especially what she said about the Japanese butler 
— ^remained in my memory after her departure. 
What did she mean by it? Apparently there was 
some signification hidden in it; but what? 

Then one evening just before dinner I was mak- 
ing my customary round of inspection of the bed- 
rooms on the second floor of the house to make 
sure that the servant whose duty it was to look 
after these apartments had properly performed it. 
While in one of the rooms I thought that I heard 
a noise — ^a slight noise as if someone softly stirred 
in the hall outside. Wondering who this was I 
started out immediately to see. No one was there 
but I gained the distinct and rather uncomfortable 
impression that some one had been there just a 
moment before, vanishing when I came into view. 
**I sincerely hope that I'm not developing a case 
of nerves" I told myself with a qualm, going back 
into the bedroom again to finish my work. 

Coming out of the room shortly after this I was 
aware that someone was running down the other 
end of the long hall. No lights had been turned 
on in this floor yet, so that the place was rapidly 
filling with the murky shadows of coming night 
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rendering everything more or less obscure and 
uncertain, but the figure scudding along with a 
queer, panicky movement at the other end of the 
hall seemed to loom up strikingly distinct in the 
hazy half light. 

There must have been something about this 
shape, either because of its skulking mode of loco- 
motion, or its presence in the hall that aflfected me 
as being imusual for at once I was on the alert, 
suspiciously curious as to who this person was. 
Of course I knew^that it was not a member of the 
family, but one of the foreign servants, and that 
was about all I was able to distinguish in the 
rapidly failing daylight. I thought that I could 
account for where each one was at this particular 
time, but certainly none of them had any busi- 
ness to be up here when duty called him elsewhere* 
I hurried down the hall. The shadows as I have 
said were deepening rapidly now. Still I could 
see, if indistinctly, this form that glided before me. 
Somehow it conveyed to me a sense of danger, of 
menace, this perception, however, not halting my: 
pursuit in the least. The figure seemed to quickeri 
its movement, probably hearing me coming after 
it, and then all of a sudden it disappeared into the 
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shadows, just as if it had been abruptly wiped out* 
I hurried on resolutely to the end of the hall. I 
found not a sovl there. I was puzzled and con- 
siderably disturbed. I knew that my eyes had not 
deceived me. They were not given to summoning 
up hallucinations. And I never took any stock 
[whatever in ghostly manifestations. Positively 
some one had been in the hall, and despite the dim 
light this person I had distinctly seen. No feeling 
of fear held me. I had merely a great curiosity as 
to who it was. 

Then the sensible thought came to me that pos- 
sibly the object of my chase had gone into one of 
the bedrooms. I opened the nearest door, at the 
same time switching on the electric lights by press- 
ing a button in the wall. There in the middle of 
the room stood Saiki! 

"Saiki,'* I exclaimed in astonishment, "Why 
what on earth are you doing here, running away 
from me and hiding in this peculiar way? I 
couldn't imagine who it was." 

The Jap came toward me at once, that un- 
fathomable face .of his with the secrets of the world 
in it, and the composure of the centuries veiling 
fhem, betraying nothing and those oblique insolv- 
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able eyes divulging in their expression nothing that 
could be defined. 

"Me lookee something for them Honorable 
Campbell," he explained. 

"Did you find it?" I asked. 

"Not findee, maskee/' said Saiki gliding or 
rather undulating pa^t me and making for the door. 

Now ^'mashee"^ is pidgin English, meaning "no 
matter, never mind," and I had never heard the Jap 
use that lingo, nor that word. 

He was out of the room before I started after 
him and had disappeared down the stairway by the 
time I had turned off the lights and was out in the 
hall. 

"Maskee" I kept thinking and repeating. ^*Why 
I never heard Saiki use that word. That sounds 
like a Chinaman 1" 

I went down to the dining-room. Saiki was 
going about his duties and seemed busy. His ex- 
pressionless, slant-eyed face did not seem to invite 
conversation, and without doubt he would not have 
been very responsive had I tried to engage him in 
it. So I contented myself with deciding to ques- 
tion him later concerning his rather singular 
behavior. 
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Mrs. Hudson's warning, "Look out for the Jap 
- — ^the Jap in the dining-room" had of course come 
back to me forcibly. Why did she say that to 
nae? What purpose actuated her? Had she dis- 
covered something about the Jap that made her 
feel he would bear watching, and had she con- 
sidered it necessary to warn me so that I should 
be upon my guard? It looked after all as if there 
might be some foundation for her cautioning. 
;What had the butler been up to, sneaking along 
the hall upstairs in that underhanded way, and 
when he realized that I had seen and was 
after him hiding in one of the bedrooms, thinking 
perhaps that when I failed to find anyone in the 
hall I would give up the pursuit concluding that 
my eyes had deceived me and that no one was 
there. I was quite convinced now that there was 
something to Mrs. Hudson's warning. She had 
perhaps seen the Jap up to some of his queer 
antics, that had made her suspicious of him, just 
as my recent experience with him raised many 
doubts concerning him in my mind. 

After dinner I made it my business to ask Mr. 
Campbell if he had sent Saiki up to the second 
floor for anything, earlier in the evening. He 
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assured me that he had not sent the Jap on any 
errand whatsoever, and wanted to know why I in- 
quired. But I said "no matter" and Mr. Campbell 
did not press the subject. 

I detennined that I would question Saiki to 
some extent about the affair later on, forcing him 
to give me a true account of his mysterious prowl- 
ings up on the second floor. Of course I fully 
realized how hopeless my task would be, if, for 
instance the Jap were disinclined to be informa- 
tory. Once an Oriental decides that the occasion 
requires his tongue to be tied, it is most diflSicult, 
especially for one of the West to untie that organ. 
Apparently Saiki had taken his stand against the 
loosened tongue, for when a little later I taxed him 
with lying to me and trying to deceive me, and 
let him know that I had made inquiries of Mr. 
Campbell concerning the errand he said he had 
been sent on, he would get into no discussion of 
it, remaining blank eyed and stolid faced to all that 
I had to say, simply interjecting into the one- 
sided argument now and then, "Yes, so" ; "No, no," 
or "Excuse, please." 

I gave up after a while trying to get anything 
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out; of him. Time is fleeting and the East is slow 
and impenetrable. 

I took to watching the butler carefully now. 
I liad never before observed what a deft and alto- 
gether clever waiter he was; but his face was the 
usual Oriental mask that never for a moment 
slipped to give an indication of what was going 
on in the subtle mind behind it. 

I am given to observation of details probably; 
never noticed by other people and I was very dis- 
tinctly impressed by our butler's long, slender, 
aristocratic-looking hands. I remember deciding 
that he was undoubtedly the "fine" type of Jap- 
axxese, as contrasted with the other and "coarse'' 
class one finds in Japan. 

Imagine, then, my surprise one evening when 
Saiki was putting down in front of me a plate of 
soup, to see that he had a coarse, fat, stubby- 
fij^gered hand I 

I was startled by the change. What did it mean? 
M^rs. Hudson's warning, my suspicion of him when 
"^ had used pidgin English, and now this trans- 
f ovulation! Cold chills began chasing up and down 
^y spine; I was stunned with astonishment. I 
lifted my eyes to his face. And here I experienced 
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another shock. For a queer question suddenly de- 
veloped in my mind. 

Was this man a Japanese and the butler we had 
had all along in Greywold, or was he a Chinaman' 
When I first looked at him, I received the distinc 
impression that he was a Chinaman 1 

Now, it is a fact that the Japanese and th 
Chinese — especially the Chinese of the south- 
are as to physical appearances, very much alik^ 
Both have the broad skull and face, the high cheel 
bones, dark skin, flat nose, and oblique eyes; an 
both also have that peculiar childlike expressic 
that is characteristic of the Mongolian race. 

Only people who have lived long in China ar 
Japan are able to differentiate the natives of Ni] 
pon and the inhabitants of southern China. Ja] 
anese spies masquerading as Chinamen fooled tl 
Russians at Port Arthur. One might decide fro; 
this that it is hard to tell the two peoples apart. 

But the hands I 

The hands that had suddenly changed fro 
slender, aristocratic appendages to coarse, fa 
plebeian ones! 

I fell to watching the butler, and didn't ca: 
that he knew it; but his absolutely expressionle 
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face and slant ejfes told me nothing. If he were 
aware that I watched him, I would never know it, 
for the Asiatic is capable of suppressing expression 
of every emotion, every thought. 

I kept studying the man, and one day I would 
decide that he was a Japanese and, of course, Saiki 
who had been in the house all along, and that my 
nerves were running away with me; and the next 
that the man was undoubtedly a Chinese, and not 
Saiki at all. 

I hesitated to speak to Mr. Campbell about this 
queer idea that obsessed me. I could be mistaken, 
and then it would be all so foolish and silly, and 
place me in such an uncomfortable position. 

But the hands that had so suddenly changed! 

This certainly could not be a freak of my nerves. 
This was a fact. I finally made up my mind to 
share with no one my thoughts concerning the 
butler; and perhaps — ^who knows? — ^some day the 
[nask might slip aside and reveal what was hidden 
!)ehind it to me. 

As housekeeper I now more or less came in 
X)ntact with the servants, and I often tried to 
jngage Saiki in conversation. But he was either 
;oo wary to talk to me, or he was honestly in- 
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capable of understanding the English langi 
So I could get nothing that way. 

There seemed to be no reason for my wat< 
him. He was a clever, careful waiter, h 
efficient. But was he a Japanese or a Chinej 

This question would not down in my mind. 
day I decided he was the one, the next daj 
other, although I have lived in Canton an 
Yokohoma, and so, perhaps, should have been 
to decide. Still, they couldn't tell at 
Arthur. 

Jim Kidd became more persistent every d( 
his attentions to Carmen, which she, of co 
abhorred. But that I was so taken up wit! 
watch of the butler, this behavior of Kidd's vi 
have annoyed me very much. 



CHAPTER VII 

After a while my policy of watchful waiting was 
rewarded. 

One evening Carmen and I left the men at the 
lining-table, the girl going upstairs to visit her 
Mother, I into the library to continue a translation 
^t "Gil Bias." 

Through the claret-colored velvet curtains hang- 
txg between the dining-room and the Ubrary, which 
happened to be slightly apart, I had an excellent 
^ew of the adjoining room with its occupants 
'V'lienever I happened to lift my eyes. 

Mr. Campbell and Jim Kidd were sitting at the 
table, drinking as usual, Saiki waiting on them. 

I was absorbed in my book for a time, and 
forgot all about the people in the room beyond, 
"^hen suddenly my attention was called to them by 
^idd's voice striking a higher key. 

The men were still at the table. Jim Kidd was 
leaning over it, showing something to Mr. Camp- 
bell. Jewels I guessed, for they sparkled and glit- 
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tered wonderfully whenever the light caught 
them. 

Kidd seemed a hit excited and was pointing to 
them, evidently discussing them. Mr. Campbell's 
attitude of forced attention was rather interesting 
to me. I should have said that he was looking 
at something that was most distasteful to him. 

Then I chanced to glance at Saiki. He was 
standing behind the two men, who, of course, were 
much too absorbed in the object that interested 
them to pay any attention to him. 

And his face 1 

It was just as if something that had been cover- 
ing it had slipped aside, laying bare the truth that 
was hidden beneath it. Never had I beheld such 
concentrated hatred and rage depicted in a human 
countenance, and it was upon Mr. Campbell that 
his eyes rested I 

For an instant it was my impulse to jump up 
and call out a warning, but I restrained myself 
with difficulty and awaited further developments. 

There the butler stood, enveloping the owner 
of Greywold in that terrible look of hate and of 
fury, until at last Jim Kidd turned to give him 
some order or other, when the mask once more 
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slipped into place, and all the emotion that a 
second before had been exhibited in that Oriental 
face was wiped out as completely as if it were a 
slate and a wet rag had been passed over it. 

He was once more the deft, quiet butler, whose 
oblique eyes and childlike expression indicated 
nothing. 

Although I was no longer interested in "Gil 
Bias," and spent the remainder of the evening 
watching the Japanese and looking for further 
developments, nothing occurred. 

After debating over it for a while, I decided to 
say nothing about the incident. To begin with, 
I hadn't engaged the butler, and I understood that 
all the servants in the house had been selected by 
Mr. Campbell himself; therefore, he alone was 
responsible for Saiki, and, after all, might not the 
whole thing be a trick of my imagination, or a 
waking dream that was fooling me? 

Was it to this Mrs. Hudson referred when she 
told me to look out for the Japanese? Had she 
also seen him with His mask laid aside? 

But the hands t 

I was sure of this, at least — ^the hands of our 
Japanese butler were long, slender, aristocratic- 
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looking; this man had a short, fat, stubby-fingered 
hand. 

If I did not speak to Mr. Campbell about it, 
I watched, I watched always Saiki. It was in 
the library, sitting there ostensibly interested in 
some book or other, that I usually kept up my 
observation of him, whenever he was in the dining- 
room beyond. 

But nothing ever happened, and I was actually 
beginning to believe that I had been tricked by a 
too active imagination, and that I had never seen 
the veil withdrawn from that naive Eastern coun- 
tenance. I congratulated myself heartily that I 
had not mentioned the matter to Mr. Campbell, and 
so held myself up to ridicule, perhaps, or, at any 
rate, disturbed him unnecessarily. 

I had just about decided to give up this appar- 
ently uncalled-for watch when one evening some- 
thing happened. 

Again Jim Kidd was showing Mr. Campbell the 
jewel, or jewels, he had displayed once before, 
and again Mr. Campbell exhibited the same attitude 
of looking upon something that was extremely dis- 
tasteful to him, that he was regarding much against 
his will. 
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After carefully turning out the one gaslight in 
the library, I drew near to the curtain opening, 
peering through it, anxious to see what this object 
was that Jim Kidd was so persistently showing to 
Mr. Campbell. As Kidd held it up, gazing at it 
admiringly, I saw that it was a necklace, and of 
diamonds, judging by the way it sparkled and sent 
out flashes of fire whenever the light caught the 
facets. 

It must have been beautiful. It looked gorge- 
ous from where I viewed it, and I was amazed at 
Mr. Campbell's attitude of indifference toward it» 
so unlike what might naturally have been 
expected. 

And now Jim Kidd's head was bent over it, 
contemplating it; and the host of Greywold was 
watching Kidd rather than the necklace. Of 
course, both men were utterly oblivious of the 
butler who stood just behind Mr. Campbell's 
chair. 

The Jap's gaze was turned in that direction, and 
it might have been upon the gorgeous jewel Kidd 
handled; but there was absolutely nothing in those 
oblique, expressionless eyes, or in the impassive f ace^ 
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to indicate it. It was just the emotionless blank it 
always was. 

Suddenly he stepped to a side-table and picked up 
from it a heavy, cut-glass bowl. In a second he 
was back of Mr. Campbell's chair again, mov- 
ing noiselessly as a cat. Then I was amazed to 
see him raise the heavy bowl above Mr. Camp- 
bell's head, and with a fierce, downward sweep 
of his hands let the piece of glass fall from them. 

I suppose one might think I should have screamed 
and rushed madly forward, sounding a warning. 
Instead, I stood there rooted immovably by sur- 
prise, and at the instant the bowl was flung from 
the hands of the Japanese, Mr. Campbell saved a 
crushed head, and imdoubtedly his life, by abruptly 
bending over the table, thus receiving but a bruised 
back. 

There was confusion after this for some min- 
utes, Mr. Campbell jumping around much too 
strenuously to have been injiu-ed seriously, the 
Japanese following him, gesticulating and explain- 
ing. 

Whatever his explanation, Mr. Campbell evident- 
ly accepted it, for after a while he slapped 
the Jap in the friendliest way upon the shoulder. 
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and then sat down at the table again with Jim 
Kidd, 

Evidently the incident was classed as an 
accident, and closed so far as Mr. Campbell was 
concerned. 

But not so with me. After I had somewhat 
composed myself, and taking advantage of the 
momentary absence of the butler from the din- 
• ing-room, I slipped into that room and told Mr. 
Campbell that I wanted to see him in the library 
for a few minutes. 

He looked siu^rised, and Jim Kidd an- 
noyed, at my intrusion. I turned back into the 
library again, switched on the lights, and awaited 
Mr. Campbell's coming. He soon appeared, won- 
dering undoubtedly what I wanted to see him 
about. 

Without any reservation or slightest hedging I 
plunged in and told him the whole thing ; how Mrs. 
Hudson, when leaving Greywold, had tried to per- 
suade me to go with her; how, upon realizing that 
I was determined to stay, she had given me a 
warning, in the words, "Look out for the Jap — 
the Jap in the dining-room," how this admonition 
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had impressed me and much more so after I had — i 
caught Saiki one evening shortly after Mrs. Hud- 
son's departure, running along the second floor hall, 
hiding in a bed-room when he realized that I hai 
seen and was following him then lying to me 
account for his presence there. How thereupon 
paid more attention to the man than was my custom,^^ 
and my utter amazement one day at finding tht 
hands that I was certain had been long, slender, 
aristocratic, suddenly transformed into short^E=^> 
pudgy, plebeian appendages ; of my subsequent 
wilderment and puzzled cogitation over a questioi 
that, upon the discovery of the change in hands 
and a study of the man's face, had presented itsel 
to my mind — ^whether he was, after all, Saiki, oi 
butler and a Japanese, or was he a Chinaman? 

And when I came to this last — "was he a China — -' 
man?" — Mr. Campbell unexpectedly showed in— — • 
tense emotion. He grasped me by the arm 
roughly the press of his fingers hurt me. 

"Are you going crazy. Miss Carter?" he de- 
manded. "Of course the man is Saiki and a 
anese. There can be no question about it. 
engaged him myself in Tokio. He has been with""^ 
me for a great many years. What on earth pul 
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lat queer notion into your head, that he is a China- 
lan?" 

I thought that I detected a note of fear in Mr. 
'ampbell's voice, and his eyes certainly seemed im- 
loring. I asked him if he had ever taken the pains 
:> notice Saiki's hands? No; Mr. Campbell was 
ot given to remarking physical characteristics in 
etaiL 

Then I inquired if he were certain, after all, 
hat he was familiar with the lineaments of the 
Japanese butler? Had he ever examined the face 
carefully or marked any distinguishing feature or 
xick of expression? , 

No, he had not. His observation of the Jap- 
uiese simply paralelled that of hundreds of other 
persons where Orientals were concerned. 

But he was positive without the shadow of doubt 
that the butler was the same one that had been 
with us right along, and above all things, he was 
sure that he was not a Chinaman. He was not, 
and could not be, a Chinaman, despite the change 
in hands, despite what I thought I saw in his face. 
And the more Mr. Campbell insisted and tried to 
persuade me that it was beyond the possibihties 
for the butler to be a Chinaman, the more con- 
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vinced I became, either through natural perverse- 
ness of spirit or determination to disagree that he 
was of that race. 

I was surprised at the pains Mr. Campbell took 
to get the notion out of my head. He pointed out 
to me the absolute absurdity of it. 

How was it posible for such a change to take 
place on the staflF of servants without some one 
knowing about it? He argued and appealed to my 
conmion sense. He even intimated that my mind 
was getting sick, and that it would be wisdom for 
me to consult a physician. 

He would listen to no argument supporting the 
contention that the man might be a Chinaman. 
I reminded him that the natives of China and 
Japan share in the Mongolian cast of countenance ; 
that they both had in common that peculiar bland 
and infantile expression. But Mr. Campbell waa 
as adamant. 

I was convinced now. If I had been doubtful 
before, all uncertainty vanished before Mr. Camp- 
bell's insistence that I couldn't be right. I was 
sure that, in some mysterious manner, how, I cer- 
tainly could not tell, Saiki, with the nice, long, 
aristocratic hands, had been replaced by a China- 
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man with fat, plebeian fingers. Besides I had not 
forgotten the butler's use of the pidgin EngUsh 
word "maskee." But while I thought of it I made 
no mention of it to Mr, Campbell. 

Then, as a clincher to my argimaent, I related 
iwhat I had noted since setting up a watch on the 
'butler; how the mask had slipped from his face 
one night, and I had beheld such a look of con- 
centrated rage and hatred directed against him, 
Mr. Campbell, that it had startled and amazed me 
to no little extent. And then, tonight, of what I 
had seen him do with the cut-glass bowl. 

Mr. Campbell was plainly disturbed and agi- 
tated over these revelations, especially the last. 
He walked up and down the floor without saying 
a word, and I who watched his careworn, worried 
face felt very sorry that I had been obliged to 
impart to him this exceedingly disquieting in- 
formation. 

However, I felt that it was my duty, and now 
that I had told him what I had seen, it was for 
him to take the measures the affair warranted. 

After a while Mr. Campbell came up to me and 
stood before me. His voice was hoarse and 
trembled a little, I thought, when he spoke. 
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"Please don't say anything about this. Possibly 
you may be mistaken." 

Then he bent toward me and said earnestly: 

"I hope to God you are mistakai." 

Nothing was said for a few minutes. Then he 
asked me slowly: 

"You are sure, Miss Carter, ^absolutely sure, 
that the man looks like a — a Chinaman to you?" 

He watched my face anxiously, hanging ap- 
parently, upon how I would reply, and it was 
plainly evident that he would have heaved a sigh 
of relief had I said that I was uncertain. But I 
told him firmly: 

"I think that your butler is a Chinaman, Mr. 
Campbell/' 

With a sigh, but half suppressed, Mr. Campbell 
left me and returned to the dining-room, while 
1 remained in the library. I did not notice that 
he made any communication to Jim Eidd, but 
after a while I was aware that the two men were 
now watching Saiki carefully every time he entered 
the room. 

But very soon they started in to drink, and to 
drink heavily. If my revelation had implanted a 
suspicion in the mind of Mr. Campbell concerning 
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>aiki, which he in turn conveyed to Jim Kidd, 
t was soon drugged in the two men by the fumes 
>f the strong wines and liquors they were con- 
suming. 

And then all of my speculation and suspicion 
^nceming the butler were forgotten because of 
^^ething that took place next morning. 



CHAPTER VIII 

I was at breakfast with Carmen and Jim Kidd, 
Mr. Campbell not having put in an appearance 
at the morning meal. Just before we were ready 
to leave the table Kidd suddenly flung the necklace 
I had seen him showing to Mr. Campbell across 
to the girl. 

It fell, a glittering, scintillating heap upon hei 
plate, the most wonderful chain of diamonds 1 
had ever seen. They were all large as a cara^ 
and a half, steel-white stones, that sent out fier5 
Slashes of the most exquisite colors. 

Carmen regarded the gorgeous piece of jewelrj 
iwith mingled astonishment and admiration, helc 
by that affinity that seems always to exist betweer 
woman and diamonds. 

^How do you like it?" asked Kidd carelessly. 
Tt's beautiful — ^beautiful!" Carmen cried, car 
ried away by her enthusiasm. 

"Well," announced Jim Kidd, settling back ii 
his chair comfortably, "It's yours if you want it.' 

106 
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I arose from the table so hastily, and my in- 
dignation was so great, that it carried me out of 
the room, leaving Carmen there alone to face the 
proposal that followed. The man actually asked 
ter to marry him I 

Carmen flew from him up-stairs to me. She 
Was very much upset by it. She begged me to 
tell her if there had been anything in her manner 
toward, or her treatment of Jim Kidd, to have 
brought this unwelcome proposal down upon her: 
head. I assured her there had not been. 

Later in the day Carmen came to me in still 
gi^ater bewilderment and trouble. She had gone 
t^ her father, informing him of Jim Kidd's pro- 
posal, expecting of course that he would be quite 
^!U*ious at the man's audacity. What was her 
^tonishment and dismay when he informed her 
^Hd it was quite in accordance with his wishes 
"^^t she accept Kidd's offer! 

I was amazed. What a terrible thing to hand 
* lamb over to such a wolf! I comforted Carmen, 
^lio was now weeping hysterically, as best I could, 
^*>ci then sought Mr. Campbell. 

T demanded if it were true that he approved 
^^ Jim Kidd's proposal for Carmen's hand. He 
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told me that decidedly he did, and he hoped more- 
over that Carmen would accept him. But in. 
spite of his words it did not strike me that he waft 
as enthusiastic over the situation as he tried tx^ 
imply. 

I declared bluntly that I was appalled at his^ 
attitude ; that I couldn't conceive of him wantini 
his daughter to marry a man like Jim Kidd; thai 
I should have said he would be most indignant 
the oflFer. 

"It is the last fate you should wish for the girl,^^ 
I asserted severely. 

There was a worried, hunted look in Mr. Camp- 
bell's eyes, and his face seemed drawn with miserjT"- 

"But you don't understand. Miss Carter, ya"ci 
don't understand," he stammered. 

I informed him boldly, not mincing matters: 

"Jim Kidd has some sort of a hold over yo«:i^ 
and you are sacrificing your daughter to this holcJ* 
Why don't you stand up like a man and figb* 
him?" 

"Hush, hush," he begged me; "don't speak th«* 
way. You don't understand. Please don't in- 
terfere in this affair." 

"Well, Carmen won't marry him," I retorted. 
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^and I want to tell you that I shall hack her up 
in her stand just as strongly as I can." 

Mr. Camphell first looked carefully toward the 
dining-room, then, hending toward me, whispered: 

**I advise you. Miss Carter, to have nothing to 
do with the aflFam" 

His words in nowise constituted a threat; they 
^ere unmistakahly a warning. And it was more 
through his manner than his words that I gained 
it was a warning. 

I followed his gaze into the dining room, where. 
^isn Kidd sat. 

"I am not in any way afraid of Jim Kidd," I 
Announced rather loudly. 

Mr. Camphell's hand shot out and grasped my 
*lxoulder, as he begged: 

"Please, Miss Carter, don't interfere with what 
ioes not concern you." 

"Anything that concerns Carmen concerns me," 

"told him firmly. 

"I can do nothing, say nothing," cried Mr. 

^mipbell in a voice that was almost a moan. 

Immediately I was satisfied upon one point — 
^liat Mr. Campbell's position in relation to Jim 
■^idd was such that he was compelled, undoubtedly 
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very much against his will to countenance thie man's 



proposal to Carmen. 

I realized that there was nothing to be gained 
discussing the aflPair with him, so I left him stand- 
ing there in the hall, a broken-looking, sorrowful- 
faced man. 

When Carmen understood the stand her father 
was taking she became panic-stricken. 

Jim Kidd, not in the least discouraged by her 
flat refusal, pursued her daily with his proposal 
Neither her pleading ^request that he leave her 
alone, nor her disdainful rejection of him, made 
the slightest difference apparently. 

After a few days her father went to CarmerB- 
with tears in his eyes and begged her to marr^ 
Jim Kidd, intimating that she would relieve hiDC^ 
of a great worry if she would. 

Carmen came to me at once, begging me to dc^ 
something to help her out, for marry Jim Kid^ 
she would not. 

The only thing I could think of as likely 
meet the situation was for Carmen to get awa; 
from Greywold, and not return to it until Jid^ 
Kidd and her father realized that she was mistress^ 
of her own mind. 
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is would probably bring both men to their 

I 
)• 

was the only way I considered would be a 
icing one, and Cannen was immediately 
)d with it. But how would she get away, and 
! would she go? 

to the latter, I knew a family in New York 
and nothing would please me more than to 
ler get to them, 

ivould delight in the adventure the affair 
d, would be glad to assist Carmen in a diffi- 
and at the same time, be overjoyed to outwit 
lidd. 

we began plotting and planning her fligh« 
Greywold I decided at the very beginning 
'. would accompany her to New York and see 
f ely lodged with the people I knew there, 
m I would return to Greywold, refusing abso- 
to give out any information concerning her 
the condition inducing her flight was removed, 
she would gladly return to her father's 
• 

; would order the carriage ostensibly to go to 

ille to shop, but when we left it we would 

a train and go to New York City. When 
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I returned to Boisrnlle alone I would depend up<^: 
getting back to Greywold by telephoning for tb^e 
carriage to be sent after me. 

Of course my position would be most difficiilt 
returning without Carmen, but she insisted that I 
do this. She had a fear of her father being left 
alone in Greywold with Jim Kidd. 

At last the day came when we were to put our 
plan into execution. We announced that we were 
going to the village on a shopping expedition and 
ordered the carriage. Meanwhfle, Carmen gc* 
some of her clothing ready, the two of us carrying 
it in bundles, not daring to use a bag or suit-^ 
case. 

As we drove oflF, Carmen was very higbHspirite^ 
over the prospect of getting away from the hate^; 
Eidd, I being equally elated over the chance ol 
disentangling the girl from such a sacrifice anc 
at the same time punishing Kidd for his audacity. 

When we reached the gates that guarded Grey — " 
wold the pale-eyed man did not promptly appeai^^ 
from the lodge to open them for our carriage to^^ 
pass through, as was his wont. We came to a halt^i^ 
and waited there for some time, calling out to attract^ 
his attention. 
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When he finally came into view he did not hurry 
in the least. Instead he stood there, lounging in 
the most indiflferent attitude in the doorway, his 
pale-gray eyes making so little display in his face, 
it would take the closest attention upon the part of 
«n observer to even perceive them, and a most 
fiendish grin twisting his moutL 
"Open the gates instantly," I ordered 
The man stood stock still, that tantalizing grin 
^till lingering upon his f ace. His inactivity in spite 
^f my command seemed to give him intense satis* 
^«ction. I was exasperated. 

"What on earth is the matter with you?' I de* 
kianded. "Can't you see that Miss Campbell is 
baiting for the gates to be opened?'* 

"Well, they're not going to be opened*** This 
jdth evident pleasure. 

^What?" Carmen and I cried out together. 
^No, ladies," the gatekeeper went on coolly, still 
naintaining his indolent lounging position; "them 
:here gates ain't goin' to be opened. And why? 
Because the boss told me not to, that's why; and 
I guess little Johnnie won't be obeying him. Oh, 






no. 



Carmen now leaned forward in the carriage, her 
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pretty, dark little face aglow with anger at the man s 
insolence. 

"I bid you open the gates immediately," she conr 



manded. And then she added: "You may be suettc 
that I shall report this outrage to my father." 

"Go ahead, miss," he advised her carelessly. *^ I 
don't care, I'm sure, bein's how it was your father 
himself that sent down orders that the gates wasiB.*t 
to be opened to Miss Campbell and Miss Carter 
when they came to them. I guess I'm just obey- 
ing orders." 

Carmen and I looked at each other, speechless. 

The girl then directed the coachman to get down 
and open the gates. 

"Take the key away from that man and open 
the gates for us to pass through," she cried 
excitedly. 

Whereupon the gatekeeper, without a word, drew, 
a revolver from his pocket and pointed it at the 
coachman. 

The latter never stirred in his seat. The weapon 
might have been aimed at some other than he, for 
any emotion he displayed. 

He didn't even look in the slightest degree in- 
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*erested. I shouldn't have been in the least sur- 
prised if he had suddenly yawned. 

And he paid as much attention to Cannen's com- 
mand as he did to the gatekeeper's threat. Per- 
liaps he had not understood either. 

When the coachman refused to stir. Carmen, 

i jumping out of the carriage, ran up to the gates 

and began beating upon them in a perfect frenzy of 

; disappointed rage, but she could do nothing. Even 

her great anger was of no avail against that locked 

iron ; and finally bursting into bitter tears she turned 

' slowly away. 

' I helped her into the carriage, striving to soothe 
' and to comfort her, and told the coachman to drive 
back to the house. This order he seemed to under- 
stand readily enough. 

It was the only thing we could do now, as cer- 
tainly we could not get through locked gates, and 
the gatekeeper evidently had no intention of open- 
ing them for us. 

As we drove on to the house, I turned in the 
carriage to look back at the gatekeeper. He was 
Standing in the middle of the driveway, as he stood, 
I remembered, the first day I came to Greywold, 
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looking after the carriage, a malicious grin clearly 
discernible upon his face. 

When we reached the house the front door was 
thrown open to us by the Japanese butler who ap- 
parently awaited our speedy return. 

In the beautiful hall, with its marbles and ex- 
quisite color scheme, Jim Kidd and Mr. Campbell 
stood watching our humiliating entrance. 

I looked at Mr. Campbell, then looked again. 
iWhy, the man seemed to be disappointed, annoyed, 
if his expression were an indication of his emotions. 
I was sure that there was also sorrow, and the 
greatest anxiety exhibited in the glance that he bent 
upon Carmen. 

Jim Kidd's one wicked eye gleamed triumphant- 
ly, a sardonic smile distended his loose-lipped 
mouth. 

"Your shopping expedition was a short one. Miss 
Carter,'* he said to me meaningly as I swept by him 
on the way upstairs with Carmen. 

"Thanks to your activity — ^yes," I retorted. 

Suddenly he stood directly in my path. 

"Don't you ever fool yourself with the idea that 
I don't know everything that's goin' on in this 
house, and also you can bet your life that where 
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it's anything that concerns me I'm on the job every 
time." 

"People who are on the job in other people's 
affairs sometimes find themselves nuisances,'* I told 
him, looking straight in that one evil eye of his. 

"Take care, take care that I don't find you in 
my way,'' he growled at me. 

Whereupon I whisked by him to join Carmen 
on the stairway, whence we proceeded to my room, 
iwhere we sat down to discuss ways and means of 
Carmen's getting away from Greywold or putting 
an end to Jim Kidd's annoyance. 



CHAPTER IX 

After this episode things ran a little better in 
Greywold, Jim Kidd annoying Carmen less with 
his attentions, to the intense relief of both the girl 
and myself. 

Then two strange happenings befell me, that wor- 
ried me not a little. 

One afternoon I had to go to Boisville on some 
business relating to Greywold, alone of course. 
Carmen and I being allowed no more trips together 
since she had tried to get away. 

The gates were thrown open readily enough b35 
the keeper as soon as I drove up to them. 

In the town where I had to remain for a fewi 
hours I dismissed the coachman, with instructions 
where and when to pick me up when I was readyj 
to return to Greywold. 

After my business was finished I went to the 
drug-store, there to await the carriage. I remained 
there for some time, when suddenly I awakened 
to the realization that the appointed hour for the 
coachman to call for me had come and gone. 

lis 
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I telephoned to Greywold, unfortunately getting 

Jim Kidd on the wire, and explained to him what 

had happened. He advised me to begin walking 

toward Greywold, assuring me that the carriage 

would meet me on the way. 

Of course I should have known better than to 
trust Jim Eadd in the slightest degree, and should 
have insisted upon talking with some one else in 
the house. But that is the way. It is always easier 
to know the fhings you should have done than the 
things you ought to do. 

However, I acted upon his counsel and started 
out immediately toward Greywold to meet the car- 
riage. I walked along leisurely at first, expecting 
every moment it would come into view, but to my 
astonishment nothing appeared upon the road that 
led to Greywold. 

I had gone too far now — ^more than half-way — ^to 
return to the village; so I hastened my steps, and 
in a walk that consumed the remainder of the after- 
noon I reached Greywold. 

The man with the disconcerting eyes and flaming 
hair swung the gates open to me. To my indig- 
nant query concerning the carriage he protested 
that he knew absolutely nothing, in fact seemed to 
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find great difficulty in understanding what I was 
complaining about. 

I left him abruptly and started up the roadway 
that led to the house. Dusk was just beginning to 
fall, when the world is enveloped in that mysterious 
afterglow that quickens the mmd to strange fan- 
cies, that endows the vision with imaginative ex- 
aggeration, so that one sees lurking behind every 
tree a menacing shadow and every object trans^ 
formed into something uncanny or threatening. 

I walked along rather slowly now, for I was 
beginning to feel the fatigue of my long foot 
journey from Boisville. 

My thoughts were upon Greywold and the 
strangeness of the place ; upon Mr. Campbell, who 
seemed a likeable and normal sort of person, but 
who in some unaccountable and mysterious way was 
under the dominion of the detestable Jim Kidd; 
upon his evidently immense wealth, and the odd- 
ness of the fact that I was unable to discover the 
source of it, although I had been curious enough 
about it to institute inquiries; upon the staff of 
foreign servants and the reason for it; upon Mrs. 
Hudson's sudden and unexplainable departure, and 
her mysterious warning to me about the butler, and 
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lastly my puzzlement about the latter, as to whether 
b.e was a Japanese, and the man who had been in 
tlic house all along, or a new man and a Chinese, 
^^lio had in some way managed to take Saiki^s place 
^^^thout any one in Greywold being aware of the 
clxange. 

Then all of a sudden my mind, that had been 
^.xvelling upon these things, became detached from 
tlxem, and I was acutely conscious of my surround- 
i^>gs. 

It was growing dusk rapidly and I was passing 
*^lirough that thick grove of trees that in daylight 
t^^esented a rather pleasant if gloomy prospect, but 
^^w seemed haunted by some sinister influence, as 
•^ malignant spirits of long dead Druids walked 
^Ibroad in it, searching for their prey, and their prey 
^^:f long ago, forever fled before them, bemoaning 
^^eir unhappy lot on earth when they had been cut 
from life to be offered unhappy victims to dread 



I hurried my steps. With my hurry a feeling 
fear gradually but certainly fastened its clutch 
^^n me. I couldn't define it; I couldn't say from 
"Whence it came, what it was. It was nothing tan- 
gible, nothing that I could name, nothing I could 
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see; but it had suddenly grasped me, this tei 
paralyzing dread. 

It pressed upon me from every side, it s 
every nerve, every fiber of my body, and it ^ 
pered in my ear, "Hurry, hurry," conveyii 
subtle warning of imminent danger to my l 

I started to walk faster and faster until a1 
I was running hke a mad thing, terror now 
ing full possession of me, and I obeying its be 

I ran and stumbled and panted, and the 
thought that filled me was to reach Greywold 
reach it quickly. 

And then I caught it, and the sound of it al 
crumpled my heart up I It was the noise of 
steps — footsteps running after me as fast as I 
and I realized with horror that some one, s 
thing, pursued me. 

Terror lent wings to my feet. I ran as ] 
never run before in my life, as I hope never t< 
again. I put forth every effort. Whateve 
thing was that pursued me I was determined 
it should not reach me. 

So we sped on, that something that I couli 
see and all the more terrible that it was ur 
behind me, and I flying before it. I could 
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its panting breath, the sound of its swift foot, 
gaining slowly upon me. Every muscle, every 
nerve in my body had reached the goint of burst- 
ing. 

And now we were out of the grove of trees, and 
within sight of Greywold, looming up a huge dark 
mass in the dusk. 

The thing was so near to me now that I felt 
every second it would reach me. This thought gave 
me superhuman strength and drove me into a frantic 
burst of speed. 

At last I reached the porch of Greywold. It is 
no exaggeration to say that I fairly flew up the 
steps. 

I had expected to pull frantically at the bell. 
To my great relief, the door was opened to me by] 
the butler almost as soon as I reached it. In 
another instant I was safe within the hall. 

With Mongolian stolidity, Saiki apparently paid 
no attention to my sorry plight — disheveled, ex- 
hausted, terrified. 

When I recovered sufficiently to articulate, and 
asked him if he had seen anything in pursuit of 
me when he opened the door, all I could get from 
him was : "No see. No see." 
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After a while I regained my composure sufficient- 
ly to open the front door and peer out. It was 
quite dark now, and of course I could see nothing. 

Jim Kidd came into the house ahout a quarter of 
an hour after I did. This was, of course, un- 
usual, as he never stirred ahroad, and I was sure 
that he directed toward me a most peculiar look 
as he passed me in the hall. i 

I stopped him, demanding to know why the car- 
riage had failed to meet me. For the first time 
since I had known him he seemed actually embar- 
rassed. But it was the same insolent Jim Kidd 
that told me he had forgotten all about it, with 
this explanation walking away from me. 

I stood looking after him. Was he in any way 
connected with my unpleasant adventure? I was 
sure that he was. I said nothing. I would wait 
and carefully watch. 

The next day befell my second exciting experi- 
ience. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon one of the 
servants brought me a verbal message that Miss 
Campbell was down at the gatekeeper's lodge, and 
iwould like to have me join her there immediately. 

Presuming, of course, that the girl had dis- 
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covered some new means of getting away from 
Greywold, without making inquiries, or having 
slightest suspicion that eveiything wasn't all right, 
I left the house carefully so that no one should 
see me go. 

I walked along rapidly. So interested was I and 
so overjoyed at the prospect of Carmen getting 
away from Greywold that my adventure of the day 
before actually ientirely slipped from my mind. 

The day was dying in a gorgeous riot of colors. 
I remember being quite impressed by the beauty of 
it all. As I walked along the sky changed its colors 
many times^ each hue more beautiful and more 
splendid than the one preceding it. 

Watching it, I thought of jewels; splendid, flam- 
ing, exquisite jewels. At one moment it was a 
chrysoprase, then a dark green velvety tourmalin, 
a pale pink sapphire, a rich red ruby, a wonder- 
ful opal, shot with pink, green, yellow, and ame- 
thyst. And then, after awhile, iall these colors 
faded out, giving place to a deep blue sapphire 
vault, with the pale ghosts of golden stars, and the 
silver crescent of a new moon haunting it. 

I reached the cottage. Judge of my astonish- 
ment when I found no Carmen there, and that Car- 
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men had not been there either so far as I could dis- 
cover. The gatekeeper knew nothing about a mes- 
sage sent to me. 

Bewildered and angry, and not at that moment 
giving the incident any more importance than that 
there had been some misunderstanding, I started 
back to the house. When I reached the grove of 
trees, for the first time, I recalled my experience of 
the day before. 

On the very heels of this thought came a sound 
Ithat brought me to a standstill. I listened in- 
tently. Yes, there it was. 

The cry of the wolfhounds — ^the wolfhounds loose 
in the grounds of Greywoldl 

This was extraordinary. The dogs were never 
unchained until late at night, at least this had been 
the custom since my arrival in the place. And no^ 
here they were, those great, ferocious animals un- 
chained apparently, and roaming at large before the 
day had quite faded out. 

I realized my danger instantly, also knew how 
foolish I had been in responding to a message that 
had brought me down to the gatekeeper's cottage 
and outside the safety of the walls of Greywold. 

The cries of the wolfhoimds were coming nearer 
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and nearer. Judging from the sound I would soon 
nin into them. 

To do this I knew meant for me either certain 
death or a terrible mangling, for the dogs, I was 
well aware, were extremely savage, and would in- 
stantly attack any one but their keeper. 

I stood still and considered. My mind was never 
so clear, my reasoning faculties never so acutely; 
alert. I could not go on to the house now. That 
was clearly impossible, for they would run 
across me somewhere upon the road, and if I 
turned and tried to get back to the gatekeeper's 
cottage, they would in all likelihood wind me, and 
be upon my track hot-foot before I had traveled 
far. I looked around at the trees surrounding me^ 
and noted with a clear realization of the means to 
safety they held out, that some of the branches grew 
rather low. Starting for a tree, thankful that with 
increasing years I had grown lean instead of f at^ 
although I had often resented it, and had been 
unduly envious of decidedly plump women; and 
also thankful that in my girlhood days I had been 
excessively fond of climbing — which dexterity I 
hoped would stand me now in good stead — I found 
out that I still knew how to climb. 
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In a minute I was quite a distance up a good sized 
tree, where I sat upon a limb, uncomfortably and 
awkwardly enough to be sure, but at least safe from 
the fangs of those savage dogs, whose cries were 
coming nearer and nearer. 

In a little while I was looking down at the pack, 
snarling and leaping at the foot of my tree, in a 
perfect frenzy that they could not get at me, 

I thought they would fuss a while, and when 
they realized I was unattainable, go oflF, perhaps 
giving me a chance to get down and safely; back 
to the house. 

But in this I was mistaken. The huge dogs de- 
liberately surrounded the tree, evincing no inclin- 
ation of immediately leaving that vicinity so far as 
I could see. Of course I was safe while I could 
stay in the tree, but I was very much worried* 

How long would the siege last, and what would 
be the outcome of it ? Would they miss me in Grey- 
wold; and if they did, at once institute a search 
for me that would include the grounds? 

There was no doubt of it — ^Jim Kidd's hand was 
in this. He had sent the message purporting to 
come from Carmen, and then when he guessed that 
I would be returning to the house, he ordered th< 
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wolfhounds to be released, expecting them to meet 
ne on the road, and so sweep me from his path 
■oreverl 

I looked down at the dogs. Some of them were 
ying at the foot of the tree, as if they intended 
ftaying there at least a week; others were walking 
ibout restlessly, and now and then one of them 
^ould stand, and lifting his head, send forth a 
ieep-throated, terrifjdng howl. 

I hoped that Carmen would miss me, and miss- 
ing me, insist upon a search being made for me. 
I felt that it was my only means of deliverance. 
And I knew that if Jim Kidd could prevent it, 
nothing would be done, and that Mr. Campbell 
would in all probability be unable to act, much as 
he might wish to. 

It was upon Carmen's resourcefulness and 
bravery that I relied. And I was right. Help 
came through Carmen. 

She had not missed me imtil she discovered that 
the dogs were loose in the grounds. This sur- 
prised her, it being so early. Immediately she 
sought for me. She found my room empty. Then 
she searched the house, whereupon, realizing that 
I must be outside somewhere, she at once sent for 
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the keeper of the hounds, ordering him to call his 
dogs together, and shut them up. 

This the man did, protesting he had received 
orders to imleash them from Jim Kidd. 

I was considerably relieved when I heard the 
keeper calling to his dogs, for the animals belowi 
me heeded the smmnons instantly, and bounded 
off. 

Then Carmen, with a number of the servants, 
began a search of the grounds, I directing them 
by my shouts to the tree where I was ensconced. 

Finally, amid a perfect babel of excited and dif- 
ferent languages, I was assisted down from the tree 
and brought back to the house. 

Jim Kidd was not around when I returned but' 
there was no doubt in my mind, nor m Carmen's 
after I had told her of my adventures of the two 
days, that his hand had been in both happenings, 
especially since we knew that it was his orders that 
had unloosed the savage Russian wolfhounds in 
the grounds of Greyivold while I was out in them. 

There was absolutely no doubt about it when 
we discovered later it was he who had sent the 
servant to me with the message, supposed to come 
from Carmen. 



CHAPTER X 

Feeling certain that Jim Kidd had designs upon 
my life, I made up my mind to speak with Mr. 
Campbell of the situation that very evening, after 
dinner, pointing out to him that either this man 
or I must leave Greywold, as it would be impos- 
sible for me to remain even for Carmen's sake tmder 
such nerve-trying conditions. 

Dinner had been a bit delayed because of my 
adventure. I resolved to go to the table, just as 
if nothing had happened, detennined not to show 
so much as the tip of the white feather to Jim 
Kidd. So I put on one of my prettiest evening 
gowns, with a big bunch of violets at my belt, and 
went down to the dining-room. 

There was clearly an attitude of constraint char- 
acterizing the bearing of every one there, with the 
exception of Jim Kidd, who seemed never so gay, 
never so talkative. He rattled on volubly and de- 
terminedly, although every one else was undisguis- 
edly averse to engaging in conversation. He paid 
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no attention whatever to the fact that his questions 
were either answered by monosyllables or not at 
all. 

Toward the end of the dinner he ordered the 
butler to bring liquor to the table. This was un- 
usual. It was always put on after Carmen and 
I had gone. Saiki left the room for a few minutes, 
retiu*ning with a wine bottle, from which he filled 
glasses for Kidd and Mr. Campbell. 

Then the former suddenly jumped to his feet 
with a toast. I remember I thought it was going 
to be some sickening, sentimental effusion, ad- 
dressed to Carmen, and averted my eyes. The girl 
evidently expected the same thing, for she flushed 
red as a rose and looked extremely embarrassed. 

But Kidd, raising his glass high, directed his 
glance across the table to Mr. Campbell, 

"^^Here's to the Bdna Celeste/^ he bellowed. 
**Blast her deadlights if I don't wish I was on her 
again, an' a runnin' free for Hop Sing's island.'* 

He lifted his wine to his lips to drink this strange 
toast. The next instant we were all startled by the 
crash of broken glass, and beheld Jim Kidd, empty- 
handed, his wineglass shattered to bits upon the 
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table, the liquor it contained trickling like a stream 
of human blood over the white linen cloth. 

And his face! 

I looked at him in amazement. He was stand- 
ing there, his jaw fallen, his countenance a ghastly 
lavender tint, his one eye fixed in a bulging stare 
upon a corner of the table. 

I followed his gaze, and saw something lying 
there upon the white cloth that looked to me like a 
cigar. Next I heard Jim Kidd's voice. It soimded 
as if some one held him by the throat, determined 
to strangle him. 

"Dead fingers, Campbell I My God! Dead 
fingers!" he gasped, and fled from the room. 

Mr. Campbell had risen from his chair. His 
eyes were also upon the thing that lay upon the 
table and looked like a cigar, and his face was the 
face of a man who had just died. 

Then he also left the dining-room, going out of 
it unsteadily, as if he were intoxicated. 

Carmen was regarding me in utter astonish- 
ment. 

^What is it, what has happened?" she cried. 
'I don't know," I told her, and rising from my 
chair I reached over and picked up from the table 
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the object that had so startled the two men. Car- 
men got to her feet and stood beside me. 

"What is it? Oh, what is it?" she was crying 
excitedly. 

I looked at the thing. It was a hmnan finger, 
preserved in such a way that it was exactly like 
the fingers one sees on the hands of Egyptian 
mummies in the museums. It was a long, slender, 
dark brown finger, somehow giving one the im- 
pression of aristocracy, of blood. 

I remembered to have seen a hand, with just 
such elegant, slender fingers in the British Muse- 
um, and deciding that I should have liked very 
much to have known the old Egjrptian it belonged 
to, and also having felt quite certain he had been a 
thoroughbred. 

"What is it; what on earth is it?" came Car- 
men's querulous inquiry, breaking m upon my 
thoughtful contemplation of the finger. 

I held it out to her, resting upon the palm of 
my hand. 

"A finger, a human finger," I said. 

Carmen turned away from it in horror. 

"What does it mean?" she faltered, white faced 
and trembling. 
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I certainly had not the remotest idea what it 
meant, but I tied it up carefully in the corner of 
my handkerchief, determined to take charge of it, 
for the present at least. I then proposed to Car- 
men that she and I share the same room that night, 
a suggestion that the girl joyfully assented to. 
Neither one of us wished to be alone. 

We went up-stairs to my bedroom. 

I recalled afterward, as we left the dining-room 
the butler was bending over the table working with 
the wine stain. Neither by his expression nor his 
manner did he indicate in the slightest degree that 
anything unusual had happened during dinner that 
^ evening. 

We were no more than seated in my room when 
iwe were aware of the voices of Jim Kidd and Mr. 
Campbell in a violent altercation, evidently in a 
room somewhere on the same floor with us. Mr. 
Campbell's voice was loudest, for in this instance 
the host of Greywold seemed to be the aggressor, 
pouring forth a perfect torrent of abuse upon Jim 
Kidd. He shouted and he swore in a berserker 
rage, as if he were suddenly gone mad with anger. 

And now I knew why Mr. Campbell's eyes gave 
one the impression that they had always looked 
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over great expanses, always had the horizon in view* 
He must have followed the sea some time in his life, 
for his tirade was studded thickly with startling, 
nautical oaths. 

Indeed, that was about all we could hear of the 
dispute, those strange sea oaths that came to our 
ears from time to time. When Jim Kidd retorted, 
which he did every little while, in language as vio- 
lent as Mr. Campbell's, it was also the idiom pecu- 
liar to the f o'castle that he used. 

The quarrel was so violent, and so protracted, 
that Carmen and I, fearing that the men would 
attack each other, were upon the point of appealing 
to some of the servants. But upon reflection we 
decided not to interfere. 

We sat there, in dread and apprehension, listen- 
ing for hours to a wrangle that ebbed and raged, 
and was a most bitter one. We however, managed 
to get from it nothing definite enough to inform 
us what it was all about. From time to time we 
caught Carmen's name mentioned, and then mine, 
and also the name Hop Sing, that Jim Eadd intro- 
duced in his toast at dinner that evening. 

Finally we prepared for bed, and Carmen, with 
that light spiritedness of youth that rises above the 
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svrorries and troubles of life, was soon sleeping^ 
soundly as a babe. 

Two things I paid a little but not overmuch at- 
tention to just then, I was to remember forcibly; 
afterward. 

Carmen over her night-dress wore a beautiful 
kimono of Japanese silk with an unusually striking 
design. She explained to me that she generally so 
attired herself at night to be ready to go to her 
mother at a moment's notice if she were needed. 
Another thing that I noticed. Carmen used a heavyj 
foreign perfume. 

I lay wide awake for hours, listening to the 
quarrel between Mr. Campbell and Kidd, until at 
last it lost the edge of its fury, and after a time 
petered out entirely. 

Perfect quiet now held Greywold, but I could not 
close my eyes. I was awake, fully awake, my brain 
and every nerve preternaturally and acutely alive. 

I thought of my exciting adventures and realized 
that Kidd wanted me out of the way on account of 
Carmen, because he knew that my influence over the 
girl counted, and understood that I must be hostile 
to his matrimonial intentions. 

I tried to puzzle out what the dried finger meanf^ 
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and why it had such a startling effect upon the two 
men but could come to no conclusion concerning 
it. 

I thought of the mystery of Saiki. His queer 
not to be explained actions, and the problem that 
confronted me concerning him — ^whether he was 
Saiki our Japanese butler, or a Chinaman who had 
in some inexplicable way replaced him. I was 
lying upon my side in bed, facing the door. This 
door was a conspicuous feature of the room built 
as it was of a dark, richly toned wood that was a 
striking contrast to the pale lemon tint of the 
(Walls. Outside the night was clear, with a brilliant 
full moon, and no clouds to obscure its light. 
[Enough of this moonlight shone through the win- 
dows to illuminate the room and make all objects 
in it clearly discernible. The door loomed up dis- 
tinctly, the knob of it a brilliant white patch against 
n dark background. My eyes happened to be upon 
this handle when suddenly it seemed to me that it 
moved — ^turned very slowly and carefully, as if some 
one outside were trying it with extreme caution. I 
sat up in bed carefully to avoid making the slightest 
noise. I stared at the knob^with fascinated eyes, 
ftnd with bated breath. It was no longer being 
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moved, and strain my ears as I would I could detect 
no sound outside in the hall no noise of movement 
as if some one were out there. Had I been mis- 
taken when I thought that I had seen the whitQ 
handle move? Was Greywold getting on my] 
nerves at last? Had I suddenly succumbed to 
visual abberation and disturbing hallucinations? I 
got out of bed carefully so as to avoid making a 
noise. I did not want to awaken Carmen. If I 
were nervous and foolish I hesitated about inflict- 
ing my agitation upon the girl. I went unflinch^ 
ingly up to the door and opened it suddenly. There 
was no one there. I looked out, up and down the 
hall. It was empty, the doors of the rooms openingi 
from either side of it all closed. Every one was fast 
enchained in the land of sleep manifestly. 'Nom 
strange to relate when I closed the door I forgot 
to lock it as subsequent events proved. Forgot 
to lock it I That night of all nights! And I 
the most careful, the most methodical of women! 
I got back into bed again. Carmen still slept 
soundly, undisturbed by my restlessness. I resumed 
my occupation of watching the door, the knob espe- 
cially coming in for my closest attention. 

I was wide awake, *ny brain so active, so seething 
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in speculative reflection that I realized it would be 
many hours before sleep would come to me, if it 
came at all. Of a sudden my heart gave a sickening 
boimd. A cold shuddering fear seized upon me. 
The door that I watched was moving — ^being pushed 
stealthily, softly open. I felt my face grow cold 
as ice, then bum as if on fire. I knew that the 
perspiration had started out on my forehead for I 
felt my hair damp against it. A lump rose in my; 
throat. I thought that I should choke to deatL 
I strove to collect my wits, to think, to remain cooL 
Had the door actually moved? That would mean 
that it was unlocked, that I had neglected turning 
\ the ke/ in it after I had opened it. It seemed to 
I me scarcely possible that I should have been guilty 
of such negligence, especially in a place and at a 
' time like this. I watched the door in horrified fas- 
cination. Had I become the victim of a •morbid 
fear, I who in far more terrible situations than this 
one was brave and efficient? 

Was there no foundation for the fear that had 
suddenly obsessed me that the door of my bed- 
room was being pushed open slowly, cautiously. 
But yes, there it was again moving very quietly 
inch by inch, making not a soimd. Only that I 
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watched it, had not taken my eyes from it for an 
instant I should scarcely have been able to discern 
the slight movement. I put out my hand softly 
and touched Carmen on the shoulder. I sud- 
denly felt very much in need of himian compan- 
ionship, that of some one who was not asleep. But 
Carmen did not awaken to my gentle touch, I 
could hear her even breathing that somehow now 
seemed very loud. I still watched the door, the 
door that was being pushed open so slowly and 
carefully, with pauses between, I was enchained 
by dumb terror. Deep fear like deep grief more 
often than not is absolutely silent. Then after a 
length of time that seemed an eternity to me a 
head was thrust in through the opening of the 
door. It was Saiki. Somehow now that I knewi 
what was coming in through that gradually open- 
ing door the terror that had gripped me so closelyj 
loosened its hold on me. A known terror is always 
less fearful than an unknown one. 

Through half closed eyes I watched the butler. 
I could see him quite distinctly now for the light 
that was always left burning in the hall at night fell 
^pon his head, revealing him clearly to me. He 
glanced around the room with a quick inquiring 
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look, as if he were searching for somebody, some- 
thing. I did not want the Jap to know that I was 
awake and watching him, so fearing that he might 
catch a glint of my half opened eyes I closed them. 
iWhen I opened them again, after a few minutes of 
time Saiki had disappeared and the door was closed. 
It would seem almost that I had been dreaming. 
The door looked as if it hadn't been disturbed, and 
it seemed scarcely creditable that I had seen the 
Jap's head thrust through it when opened. I con- 
sidered awakening Carmen and telling her of Saiki's 
remarkable performance but hesitated. She was 
sleeping so soundly, her soul far removed from the 
cares of a troubled world, why inmiediately inflict 
this new worry upon her? It could wait for the 
morrow, 

Mrs. Hudson had been right in warning me 
about Saiki. What was the fellow up to with 
his queer antics? Certainly it was my duty to do 
something about it as soon as possible. The ser- 
vants of the house came under my supervision 
and to some extent I was responsible for their 
actions. Here was Saiki, at one time sneaking 
along an upper hallway, running away and hiding 
when I started in pursuit of him, and then lying to 
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me to explain his presence where he had no busi- 
ness to be. And now in the dead of night he 
comes peering into my room when he thinks me 
asleep. I decided to look into the matter the very 
first thing in the morning. There was something 
exceedingly mysterious and strange about this Jap 
and his actions, and I proposed finding out what 
it all meant. I even considered getting up there 
and then, dressing and beginning an investigation 
at once. 

However, upon reflection I decided to let the 
affair go over until the morning. So getting up, 
after first opening the door and looking out into 
the hall which was deserted, I shut and locked it 
carefully, and then went back to bed again. Of 
course I did not go to sleep. I was in much too 
excited a state for that. 

Then I became suddenly conscious that there 
were noises, stealthy noises in the hall outside. I 
sat up in bed, listening. I was siu'e that I heard a 
footstep stealing slowly along and, yes I 
also caught the sound of some one breathing. 
There was the noise of a door carefully opened 
and closed, and the shuffle of a cautious foot. Some- 
how I gained an impression of something sinister j 
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taking place. However, in spite of my apprehen- 
sion and alarm, my curiosity as to what was going 
on overcame all other feelings. 

I arose from the bed and placed a table in front 
of the bedroom door. With the aid of a chair I 
managed to get on top of this table, and then I 
was in a position to get a very good glimpse of 
the hall through the transom window. 

There was no one in sight just then, but in a 
few seconds some one came along from the 
south end. I craned my neck very inelegantly to 
see who it was. 

By the single electric light burning I had an 
excellent view. 

It was Mr. Campbell, fully clothed, with the ex- 
ception that he was in his stocking feet. He was 
running along in a queer, crouching position, and 
I caught the gleam of something bright that he 
carried in his hand. What it was I could not say. 

At the minute he passed my door, the door of a 
room diagonally across from mine — and at once 
I remembered that it was occupied by a French 
dressmaker I had placed there rather than in the 
servant's quarters — ^was guardedly, very guardedly 
opened, and I recognized the plump figure of the 
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little lady in the opening, with some one standing 
just behind her. 

She stuck her head out, glancing up and down 
in haste. Then, catching sight of Mr. Campbell, 
she precipitately disappeared into her room again, 
closing the door softly. 

Mr. Campbell evidently had neither seen nor 
heard her, for he went right on, in that odd, 
crouching fashion, and entered a room down the 
haU. 

Then, presently, the door of the dressmaker's 
room was cautiously opened, the little French- 
woman going through the same process of darting 
her head out, looking up and down the hall, after 
which an assistant in the kitchen slipped out and 
went scurrying toward the servants' quarters. 

With that leniency that characterizes the atti- 
tude of woo»n tow„d wom^ 1 m«de up my mind 
to get rid of mademoiselle the very next day, not- 
withstanding that she was a good seamstress, and 
that both Carmen and I would miss her very much. 

Disgruntled and vexed with what I had seen I 
got down from the table and slipped back to bed 
without awakening Carmen. 

Then I dismissed the Frenchwoman and her 
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problem from my mind and fell to wondering about 
Mr. Campbell, where he had been, why he was run- 
ning down the hall in that queer panicky way, and 
in his stocking feet, and what had he carried in 
his hand that when the light caught it gleamed like 
polished metal ? 

Somehow the incident gave me a feeling of ex- 
treme disquietude, and I fell asleep to troubled 
dreams. When I awakened early the next morn- 
ing, Carmen had already risen and left the room. 
Only that powerful, overwhelming, and, to me sick- 
ening, perfume remained, permeating everything, 
and far from pleasant, to my thinking. 



CHAPTER XI 

Mr. Campbell and Carmen were seated at the 
breakfast table when I reached it. 

I was at once struck by the former's imusual 
yivacity and cheerfulness of manner. He looked 
and acted like a man who had suddenly cast aside 
some worriment; from whose shoulders a burden 
had been lifted, and who, of a consequence, found 
life once more worth living. Actually, his face 
seemed to have lost some of its lines of worry ; it 
certainly no longer looked so haggard and care- 
worn. 

And Carmen, she who as a rule had the rosiest 
cheeks, now appeared decidedly pale, and there were 
circles underneath her eyes. Had I not known the 
contrary to be true, I should have said that she 
had not slept well the previous night. 

Mr. Campbell greeted me cordially, almost 
jovially. There was nothing in his manner to in- 
dicate that his quarrel of the night before with 
Jim Kidd weighed upon his mind in the slightest 
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degree. As for that individual, he had not put in 
an appearance yet, and we began the meal without 
him. 

I wondered if Mr. Campbell had worsted him in 
the encounter, and hoped grimly that he had. 

Then I received a most curious shock that went 
far toward spoiling my appetite for breakfast, 
and started me thinking very hard. 

Happening to glance at the butler's hands as he 
was serving me something or other, I gasped, won- 
dering if I were right, or if something had gone 
wrong with my brain. 

For again I was beholding long, slender fingers! 

Gone were the short, fat, plebeian ones I had 
looked at as late as during the evening meal of 
the night before. 

I leaned back in my chair, staring openly. Yes, 
absolutely, these were the Ahin, nervous-looking 
fingers, indicative of civilization, of race culture, 
that I had noticed when I first came to Greywold. 

I lifted my eyes to the man's face. Was there 
a change here also? But I could not be sure, scan 
it carefully as I would. 

There were the slant eyes, the high cheekbones, 
the wide nostrils that were all typical of our butler's 
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face of the evening before, but was it the same 
face? 

The more I scrutinized that calm> Oriental mask 
the more puzzled did I become. 

Was I right in what I thought all along? Had 
our Japanese butler changed places with some one, 
a Chinaman, perhaps, for a time, and now was he 
returned to us, relying upon our unf amiliarity Yidth 
the Mongolian countenance to succeed in deceiving 
us? If this were so the secret had been betrayed 
to me alone because of my interest in human 
hands. 

I thought of the night before. Of my room 
door opened, and Saiki, or was it Saiki, peering in. 
There was something terribly wrong in Greywold 
and some action should foe taken about it at once. 
But I felt like one in the grasp of a nightmare, 
unable to move. 

After a while Mr. Campbell instructed Saiki to 
go upstairs to Jim Kidd's room and smnmon him 
to breakfast. He told him to go to the tiorth room 
on the second floor, where he would most likely 
find him. 

The butler came back in a few minutes announc- 
ing that Kidd had not occupied the north room. 
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Whereupon Mr. Campbell sent the man bax^k to the 
same floor, bidding him try the south room. 

It seemed to me that Carmen suddenly looked 
startled, nervously conscious. She turned weary 
eyes, with an expression that I could not define, 
upon her father. 

In a short time the Japanese returned to the 
dining-room, and in the same voice, and with the 
same manner that he might have announced a 
visitor awaited one of us in the hall outside, he 
stated : 

"The honorable Kidd, are dead. One sharp, long 
knife gone through his honorable heart." 

No one spoke. Dead silence reigned in the room. 
I looked across the table at Carmen. The rings 
under her eyes stood out terribly. I could see that 
she was trying to control the trembling of her 
lips. 

Mr. Campbell arose from his chair. He turned 
to me. 

"Miss Carter, will you please come with me?" 
he said quietly. I got up at once and followed him 
out of the dining-room. 

Carmen was coming with us, but I advised her 
not to, and so she turned back into the dining-room 
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again, where the butler, in most composed fashion, 
was going about his duties. I remember thinking, 
concerning him : 

"What poise. Only centuries could produce itl** 

We proceeded up-stairs, Mr. Campbell leading 
the way. He walked along with a resolute, steady 
step. My mind would keep going back to the 
night before, and how I had seen him skulking 
along the hallway of the second floor, from the 
south end, like a hunted or guilty thing. 

We reached the room in the south end. The 
door was partly open. Mr. Campbell, after a mo- 
ment's pause, pushed it against the wall and en- 
tered, I close on his heels. 

Jim Kidd was lying across the bed clad in his 
pajamas. It did not take a second glance for me 
to know that the man was dead. One could tell it 
by the imnatural twist of his limbs, by the queer 
way his head was thrown back upon the pillow. 

And in the pajamas, just over his heart, there 
was a slit in the silk. 

"He has been stabbed," I thought, and marveled 
at the absence of blood. 

But more startling to me than the dead man ly- 
ing there upon the bed was the fact that the in- 
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stant I entered the room I was assailed by the heavy 
odor of the perfume Carmen affected. I wondered 
about it uneasUy without, however, being able to 
ascribe any definite reason for my disquietude. 

I glanced around the room, and then at the body 
upon the bed. I was looking for a weapon. This 
superficial examination, however, disclosed to me no 
knife that had made a slit in the dead man's siltc 
pajamas, and reached his heart. 

But it did reveal to me two other things. 

One was a small object that lay on the bed beside 
the body and looked like a cigar. 

Peering at it a little closer, without touching it, 
however, I saw that it was a brown, dried finger, 
just like the one I had picked up from the dinner- 
table the night before, which had so upset Mr, 
Campbell and the man now dead. 

This time it was the index finger, a trifle shorter, 
more slender, and more pointed than the second 
finger that I held in my possession. This finger 
and the other thing I noticed I made no onnment 
upon just then. 

There was no weapon that I could see, and ab- 
sence of one indicated murder, not suicide 1 

I turned to Mr. Campbell. 
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'^I think that Jim Kidd has been murdered," I 
told him. 

Mr. Campbell stood just within the door, his 
eyes fixed in a steady, almost fascinated stare on 
the dead body. He tore his gaze away from the 
corpse and fixed it abstractedly upon me. He 
seemed too dazed, too bewildered, to actually grasp 
what had taken place under his roof. He nodded 
his head slowly to my statement, then asked me: 

^What shall we do?" 

The first thing to be done, according to my no- 
tion," I informed him, **is to call the chief of police 
of Boisville up by telephone and apprise him of 
what has happened. I believe this to be the ordi- 
nary procedure in such Cases.'* 

I was beginning to grow impatient with the 
man. He seemed so weak, so inefficient. How- 
ever, I reflected, it probably was not to be won- 
dered at. He had been under Jim Kidd's domin- 
ance long enough to render him spineless, and it 
was not possible for him to immediately recover 
himself. 

He asked me in a very quiet voice : 
'Jim Kidd has been stabbed, hasn't he?" 
'Jim Kidd has been stabbed," I answered him. 
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**but I don't know that that has killed him. Have 
you noticed his neck?" 

And this was the second thing I had observed 
iwhen I looked around the room and at the body 
for the weapon that had done the killing. 

"No, no!" Mr. Campbell cried, and for the first 
time since he had been in the room showed some 
feeling about the tragedy. 

"Look," I told him, waving my hand toward the 
late Jim Kidd. 

Mr. Campbell slowly, very slowly, approached 
the bed, and, bending over, peered at the dead man* 
Then he saw what I had seen I Twisted around 
Jim Kidd's neck was a cord, a fine cord that was 
barely visible, so swollen and discolored was the 
victim's flesh. 

This cord was knotted in a most peculiar way. 

"I have never seen a knot like that before," I 
informed Mr. Campbell. 

Campbell was backing away from the bedside to 
the door. His face was haggard, and there was a 
ghastly light in his eyes. I suddenly picked up 
the dead finger from the bed. I held it out to 
him. 

"What does this mean?" I asked hina. 
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He gazed at the brown finger lying across the 
pahn of my hand for a full minute without speak- 
ing. Then he turned away from me, hurriedly 
leaving the room, and as on that day when Jim 
Kidd first came to Greywold he appeared bent and 
old looking. 

I did not place the finger back beside the body 
of the dead man, although I knew that I had no 
business to disturb anything before the coroner or 
his physician arrived to view the body. I carried 
it to my own room where I placed it very carefully 
beside the other withered brown finger. 

And somehow it seemed to me as I looked at 
these two fingers that stirring and mysterious 
events and strange happenings of human life were 
connected with them, that would be far beyond the 
ken of ordinary detectives and policemen to puzzle 
out. 

A short time after this I ran across two of the 
servants conveying the trunk that had been Jim 
Kidd's to the cellar of the house. I stopped them, 
asking them whose orders they were obeying. They 
told me Mr. Campbell's. They were taking the 
trunk down to the furnace-room where it was to be 
left. 
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Later, when every one was out of the way, I 
went down to the cellar to investigate. 

The trunk had disappeared. A heap of gray- 
ish white ashes in the furnace pointed to its end. 

I looked around the room, and on the stone floor 
over in a comer I saw a white scrap of paper. 
Picking it up, I discovered that it was part of 
the page of a letter that had been torn in pieces, 
this portion evidently having escaped the burning. 
It was an illiterate scrawl that I took some time 
in deciphering. Finally I got this from it : 

The place — Greywold — ^from Boisville, — ^He has 
—gatekeeper. — Come along— gold, Reina Celeste—' 
Hop Sing — ^Bryson. 

BrysonI That was the name of the man at the 
gate with the queer, Ught eyes and vivid hair. The 
fetter signed by him had evidently been written 
by him, and addressed to Jim Kidd, for with- 
out doubt this was a fragment from the murdered 
man's trunk that had been overlooked in its de- 
struction. 

" — ^gatekeeper — " 

Evidently this alluded to Bryson's occupation in 
Greywold. 

"Come along — " 
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The pak-eyed man apparently extended an invi- 
tation to Jim Kidd to come to Greywold. 

"Reina Celeste — " That was the name Kidd 
mentioned in his toast last night at the dinner 
table. 

''Hop Singl" This name also Jim Kidd had 
introduced when drinking his strange toast. 

I folded the sheet and took it up to my room, 
where I placed it with the two dead fingers, my 
other exhibits, for future ref erence. 

Hearing someone hurrying in the hall outside I 
opened my room door and stepped out to see who 
it was. Imagine my alarm and amazem^it to be- 
hold Mr. Campbell running in the direction of the 
stairs, a long, murderous looking knife in his 
hand. 

'Mr. Campbell I" I cried in astonishment. 
Saiki," Mr. Campbell hurled at me going for 
the stairs on a dead run. I flew after him. Mr. 
Campbell made for the kitchen. Saiki was there. 
The other servants fled in hasty panic as soon as 
they caught sight of the master of Greywold with 
that deadly looking knife in his hand, evidently 
bent upon pressing business connected with it. 
All but Saiki. He retreated slowly to one 
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corner of the room, and crouched there in an odd, 
animal-like position, one foot pushed forward, arms 
held up over his head and bent as if he were about 
to avert a blow, 

I ran between Campbell and the Jap. "Are you 
mad Mr. Campbell?" I cried. With a terrible 
oath of the sea Campbell shouted to me: "Stand 
aside Miss Carter I want to get him. You were 
right. He's a Chinaman!" 

Evidently Saiki grasped instantly the reason for 
the coming attack, for with one quick movement 
of his slender hand he tore off one of his shirt 
sleeves, and then held out a thin brown arm toward 
Mr. Campbell. 

From wrist to elbow the dark skin was scarred 
iwith the cicatrix of a terrible bum. 

"Fire, burn so. Honorable Campbell him know," 
cried Saiki. 

Mr. Campbell stared at the bared, disfigured arm 
for a second. Then the knife fell with a startling 
sound to the floor. "It is Saiki," he said with a 
disappointed, hopeless air. He suddenly declared 
fiercely, "I wish to God it had been a Chinaman." 
Then he passed out of the room with bent head. 
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I turned to Saiki. "I don't know what to make 
out of all this," I said. 

I picked up the knife with the intention of put- 
ting it in a safe and undiscoverable place. 

"Yes, so," remarked the Japanese illimiinating- 
ly. He was apparently calm as if his life had 
not hung by a very slender thread a few minutes 
before. 

"There's something terrible around this place, and 
I want to tell you Saiki that I consider there's 
something very queer about you, too." 

"Excuse, please," smiled Saiki, quietly disap- 
pearing into the pantry. 
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CHAPTER XII 

It devolved upon me to announce to the Boisville 
police news of the tragedy that had taken place 
Loreywold. 

Mr. Campbell had disappeared somewhere, with- 
out having performed this important and not very 
pleasant duty, and when I sought Carmen for in- 
structions I found her in her room, the victim of a 
violent headache, and, a most unusual attitude on 
her part, my presence seemed decidedly unwelcome 
to her. 

I left her, going down-stairs to the Ubrary where 
there was a telephone. I called up Boisville police 
headquarters. The chief had not reached his office 
yet, but some one else who was in charge took 
my message, becoming convinced, after I had done a 
good deal of talking, that something very serious 
and worthy of the attention of his department had 
taken place in Greywold. 

The telephone was near one of the windows. As 
I hung up the receiver and turned away I faced 
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this window. I gave a start when I beheld a pair 
of pale, colorless eyes looking in at me. 

Bryson, the gatekeeper, was standing on the 
porch outside, his face glued against the window- 
pane engaged in the occupation of watching me. So 
absorbed was he, and so quickly did I turn, that 
apparently he was given no chance of getting away 
before I had seen him. However, immediately 
that I turned he faded away. 

It seemed to me that long after the man had 
gone I could see those imcanny eyes of his* He 
had evidently been watching me, and listening to 
my conversation with the police. I wondered what 
had prompted his interest. 

Still, when I reflected, it was not extraordinary. 
OPossibly he was stirred up over the murder, just 
as the whole household was by this time, and was 
curious about anything pertaining to it. 

However, it gave me a queer feeling, and a 
creepy sort of shock, those peculiar colorless eyes 
of his watching me through the library window. 

After this I wandered through the house await- 
ing developments, and feeling decidedly puzzled 
every time I recalled the dead Jim Kidd lying up- 
stairs, with the odor of the strong foreign per- 
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fume Carmen was partial to filling the room. Also 
I thought of the two dried fingers I had in my 
possession, and of Mr. Campbell in the dead of 
night hurrying from the direction of the south 
room — ^Jim Kidd's room — ^with something in his 
hand that glittered as the light fell upon it, and 
then of Saiki and the mystery of him. Certainly 
strange things were taking place in Greywold. 

I learned from one of the servants that Mrs. 
Campbell, the night before, had in some way man- 
aged to elude her caretakers and gotten out of 
her room and the house. 

They found her in the grounds. early in the morn- 
ing, and that special providence that seems to 
exercise itself particularly where the insane are 
concerned had looked after her and protected her, 
for although the wolfhounds were loose and roam- 
ing around as usual, she was unharmed. 

Within an hour after my message had been sent 
to the Boisville police department the coroner and 
his physician arrived at Greywold in a fast auto- 
mobile, and viewed the body. The physician, it 
seemed to me, made a very hurried examination, 
and his verdict that Jim Kidd had died from a 
knife-wound in the chest that had pierced his heart 
I did not agree with. 
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It was audacious upon my part undoubtedly to 
disagree with the findings of a coroner's physician, 
but I did, and moreover I was certain that there 
were some details having an important bearing 
upon the manner of Jim Kidd's death that he was 
overlooking, or if not overlooking, at least slight- 
ing their relative importance. 

Later on in the morning a coroner's jury was 
summoned and assembled, sitting in the room where 
the dead man lay, undisturbed, upon the bed. 

The chief of police of Boisville and the one 
detective credited to his department were present. 
Neariy all the members of the household of Grey- 
wold were called into the investigation, I, because 
of my familiarity with the various jargons used 
by the servants, being there all the time, acting to 
the best of my ability as interpreter. 

All sorts of questions were asked, some of them 
decidedly silly and foreign to the subject in hand, 
I thought, and none of them calculated certainly to 
throw any flood of light upon the tragedy. 

Toward the end of the proceedings, when every 
one of us was beginning to feel tired of it, not- 
withstanding its tragic importance, and most of 
the jury were yawning and looking bored to death. 
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the coroner, a stout, red-faced man, with bulging 
blue eyes behind silver-rimmed spectacles, suddenly- 
called upon me to be sworn as a witness. 

Then, when all eyes were attentively fixed upon 
me, and every one was bending forward expec- 
tantly, feeling that something of importance was at 
last about to take place, he began questioning me. 

How long had I been in Greywold? In what 
capacity did I serve? To this last I answered: 

"As a companion and a teadier to Miss Carmen 
Campbell.'' 

"Then you were with Miss Campbell most of 
the time?" 

"Yes, I was with her most of the time.'* 

I wondered what this interrogation was lead- 
ing to. 

His next question put me very much upon my 
guard, and I resolved to answer less frankly. 

"Being with Miss Campbell most of the time, 
and being a woman, you would naturally be 
familiar with Miss Campbell's clothing. For in- 
stance, you would have observed and be able to 
recognize very quickly any article of dress she 
had worn?" 
I was cautious. 
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"Oh, I don't know that I should. I am not a 
very clever observer of clothing. In fact, I don't 
believe that I pay much attention to it at all." 

"H-m-m," the coroner grunted loudly, and be- 
stowed upon me a long, speculative sta^e. 

Then he walked over to me, and suddenly flung 
open a very red and big-fisted hand that he had 
been keeping closed. Shoving it oflFensively close 
to my face, he demanded loudly: 

"Miss (Carter, who does this belong to?" 

When he opened his hand a strong odor of heavy 
perfume filled the room, and I was looking at a 
piece of Japanese silk with unusual design torn 
from the beautiful kimono Carmen had worn the 
night before when she shared my room. 

I was dazed by it I That and the odor I knew 
so well! A great dread filled me for Carmen* 
iWhat did it mean? Did it menace the girl? The 
piece of Japanese silk seemed suddenly a sinister 
thing lying there in the big red palm of the coro- 
ner's hand. 

Therefore, to be upon the safe side, for Car- 
men's sake, after looking at the piece of silk care- 
fully, I announced that I did not know to whom 
it belonged. 
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Immediately the coroner sent the detective out 
of the room to find Carmen and smnmon her to 
the proceedings. In a few minutes she was ushered 
in, so pale and haggard looking that I felt much 
concerned for her. 

After she had gone through the process of being 
sworn, the coroner abruptly opened his hand in 
front of her, with the piece of Japanese silk lying 
in it, and asked that she state to whom it belonged. 
I held my breath as Carmen's answer came clear 
and distinct in the quiet, listening room: 

"To me; it's a piece of my kimono." 

"When and where did you last wear your ki- 
mono from which this piece was torn?" the coroner 
asked softly. 

"Last night in Miss Carter's room," Carmen 
stated. 

The coroner cast a glance in my direction; in 
fact, I believe that every one in the room did that, 
and then with beaming face he turned to the jury 
and informed them in a slow, distinct voice: 

"Gentlemen, this piece of silk, torn from 
a kimono, was found in the dead man's hand, when 
my physician and myself made oiu* investigation 
this morning!" 
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This caused something of a sensation. Instantly 
all over the room one heard the rustle of people 
moving nervously in their chairs, an4 every eye 
there was fixed in an inquiring stare upon Carmen. 

She looked a very pretty and pathetic little 
figure, and I marveled how on earth a piece torn 
from her kimono had got into the dead hand of 
Jim Kidd. Also I wondered if the girl realized 
what a grave position her recognition of the piece 
of silk placed her in. 

Why hadn't I noticed it that morning when I 
had gone into the room, and removed it? 

And then the coroner sprung another sensation. 
He produced a knife, a long, double-edged Toledo 
blade, with a beautiful handle of damaskeened 
work, that I had been accustomed to seeing eveif 
since my arrival in Greywold as an ornament on a 
table in the library. 

He compared it with the slit in the dead man's 
pajamas to show that it was the knife that had 
done the stabbing. 

Then he held it out to Carmen asking her if she 
bad ever seen it. To my amazement, she declared 
positively that she had never laid eyes upon it. 

Following this assertion, the French seamstress. 
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being called and sworn, stated in broken but con- 
yincing enough English that the knife had always 
been on the table in the library, and that it was 
there the last she had seen of it, which was the 
day before. 

I was so sorry that I had not packed the woman 
off that morning, but so much excitement over the 
murder had made me forget all about it. 

The coroner then explained to the jury that the 
knife had been found in the room that Mr. Camp- 
bell had occupied the night before. I thought of 
Mr. Campbell running along the hall from Jim 
Kidd's room with something that glittered in his 
hand when the light caught it. 

The coroner also called attention to the fact that 
the knife was absolutely free of blood, evidently; 
having been carefully cleaned. 

This ended the examination of witnesses. The 
jury, after a short conference, announced the usual 
verdict, that: 

"We, the jury, come to the conclusion that one 
Jim Kidd came to his death by a wound in the 
heart caused by a knife in the hands of a person 
unknown to the jury." 

Not one word said by any of them about the 
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cord twisted about the dead man's neck and knotted 
in such a peculiar way. 

And in my humble opinion this cord could have 
strangled Jim Kidd, and I was strongly inclined 
to believe that it had, in spite of the knife and the 
wound in his breast. 

After this the coroner, his physician, and the 
jury departed, but the chief of police of Boisville 
and his detective remained in Greywold. 

And now I will tell something of the chief of 
police and his detective. 

John Liggett had been chief of the Boisville 
police department for over thirty years, working 
up to that position from the ranks of patrol- 
man. 

As Boisville was a small place, with but few 
men on its police force, that ascent had been 
quite devoid of competition and an easy one. 
Liggett was a big, stout, good-natured looking 
man with kindly blue eyes and a very bald head. 
One could imagine him selling sausages or hams 
behind some counter or as the comfortable host 
of a prosperous road-house. 

But as a keen bloodhound in the employ of 
the law to hunt down criminals, as a solver of 
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crime and its perplexities, an analyst of complex 
hmnan motives and miexpected hmnan actions, 
one would not inmiediately have come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Liggett would be a shining 
success. 

His kindly face indicated contentment in, and 
approval of, the world and the people inhabiting 
it. He probably had more pity than any other 
feeling for those imf ortunate ones who stand apart 
from their fellow men, transgressors of the laws 
society has made for its welfare. In his heart 
perhaps was the prayer — "O God, be kind to the 
iwicked. To the good Thou has already been suffi- 
ciently kind in making them good." 

His assistant, Peter Gilbert, was a decided con- 
trast, physically and mentally. He was a little, 
alert, keen-looking man, with small, glittering black 
eyes and a remarkably long and thin nose. 

It was clear that he had lost all faith in man- 
kind long ago and evident that he regarded every 
one a criminal and a suspect until he had proven 
to Mr. Gilbert's satisfaction that he was neither 
the one nor the other. 

He questioned me about telephoning in news 
of the tragedy to headquarters, and gave me a 
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mdst uncomfortable impression that by so doing 
I had actually bdcome accessory to the crime. 

Then I had to give him a detailed sketch of 
my life, and when he had finished with me some- 
how I felt that I had been guilty of a most sus- 
picious act in coming to Greywold at all, and at 
any rate I was a woman well worthy of surveill- 
ance, since in my life I had preferred seeing races of 
people and animals in their native haunts instead 
of down in Coney Island or some zoological garden^ 
where the majority choose to view them. 

Later in the day a detective from a well known 
agency in New York joined the two men in Grey- 
wold. It seemed that neither John Liggett nor 
his department had ever solved a crime that had 
been committed in Boisville — and Boisville had its 
quota of murders in ratio to its population, as every 
other town — and the good citizens were of a con- 
sequence dissatisfied and adversely critical of their 
police department. 

And now in this case, which the chief had made 
up his mind was going to be a sensational one, 
he had sent to a crack New York agency for a 
man to aid him, preferring to take no chances, 
and so do Boisville credit as its chief of police. 
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The new man, Philip Corder, was a gray, color- 
less-looking individual, whose quiet manner, in some 
intangible way, suggested keen ability and power. 
He conferred with the chief of police and his detec- 
tive for some time, then he viewed the body, and 
after that wandered through the house, giving 
some attention to every one in it. 

He was the sort of a man that, without any per- 
suasion upon his part, one wanted to tell every- 
thing one knew. 

Only I kept my lips firmly sealed. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The next day, the day of Jim Kidd's funeral, 
came in dark and dreary, with a cold, drizzling 
rain falling. Mr. Campbell and Bryson the gate- 
keeper, were the only ones to accompany the 
murdered man's body to its last resting-place. 

Meanwhile, the three men interested in the crime 
got together in the library to discuss it, and I, 
having expressed to the outside detective my desire 
to be at the conference, through his kindness was 
present, although I well knew that Peter Gilbert 
resented this intrusion of a woman into an 
affair worthy only of men to consider and 
to settle. 

Well, it turned out that each man, after hav- 
ing carefully considered and weighed the evidence 
presented, had come to a different conclusion con- 
cerning the tragedy. 

The chief of police had fastened upon Mrs. 
Campbell as the perpetrator of the deed. He 
found out all about the poor lady's mental con- 
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dition, and the fact that she had eluded her care- 
takers the night of the murder, heing at large 
many hours without any one in the house being 
aware of it. She had a grievance against Jim 
Kidd for the killing of a bird of hers, some time 
before. 

Insane people more frequently than not were 
obsessed by a fixed idea. It was supposable that 
because of the killing of her pet Mrs. Campbell's 
obsession might have been a determination to take 
the life of Jim Eadd at the first opportunity that 
presented itself. 

The chance coming the night she found her- 
self free, she undoubtedly had availed herself of it. 

The chief went on to picture graphically the 
murder as he was convinced it had occurred. Mrs. 
Campbell, as soon as she had gotten away from 
her room, had gone down-stairs to the library, 
securing the knife ihat she was f amUiar witii, lying 
as it always had upon the table there. After 
which she crept softly up-stairs to Jim Kidd's 
bedroom and killed him as he slept. 

Then she wandered around until she was dis- 
covered the next morning. 

In support of this theory the chief reminded 
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them of the dress Mrs. Campbell usually wore that 
they found stained with blood. 

The quiet man from New York here asked 
Liggett how he accounted for the knife that had 
done the stabbing having been discovered in Mr. 
Campbell^s room. 

The chief answered that in his opinion Mr. 
Campbell had found the knife, perhaps in Mrs. 
Campbell's room or in the grounds where she had 
been wandering, and in an attempt to save her 
from suspicion he had cleaned and concealed it 
in his own room. 

Then Peter Gilbert, the Boisville detective, 
stated his suspicion. 

He believed Carmen Campbell guilty of the 
murder. 

To his notion it was quite as plain as two and 
two made four, especially after he had obtained 
a line on conditions existing in Grejrwold. 

He was certain that the pretty little hand of 
Carmen had grasped the hilt of the knife that 
pierced Jim Kidd's heart. She had a motive. 
Usually in a murder case, when you discover the 
person with a motive you have the murderer! 

Jim Kidd, an ugly, far from likable man, had 
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been pressing a most unwelcome suit upon her — 
a suit that to her dismay and distress she found 
her father approving of. She tried to get away 
from Greywold, but was thwarted. 

It certainly was quite within the bounds of 
reason to suppose that finding herself at bay, with 
no way that she could see of getting rid of her 
objectionable suitor, she had in a moment of frenzy 
and despair murdered him. 

There was the piece of her kimono found in 
the dead man's hand, with Miss Carter denying 
she had ever seen it (here Gilbert directed a glance 
in my direction) obviously for the purpose of 
shielding Carmen, and Carmen herself identifying 
it, perhfps <>efore she had gr«,ped the signift^Je 
of her avowal. 

Add to this the knife she has disclaimed all 
knowledge of, but which she must certainly have 
been familiar with because its place had always 
been upon a table in the library. 

Yes, Carmen was the proper suspect according 
to Peter Gilbert, the Boisville detective. 

Corder had been leaning back comfortably in 
his chair while the chief and Gilbert recited their 
reasons for suspecting the person each one had 
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fastened upon as being guilty of the murder of 
Jim Eadd. 

He was silent for a few seconds after Gilbert 
had ceased speaking. 

Finally he spoke. 

"Gentlemen, I don't agree with either one of 
you that you are upon the right track. In the 
first place, perhaps you do not know, but I have 
found out, that Jim Kidd, since his arrival in 
Greywold, has never occupied the same room for 
sleeping purposes two nights running, and be- 
cause of this neither Mrs. Campbell nor Carmen 
would be likely to know which room to go to 
the night he met his fate. In searching for it 
they would have aroused the household, or, at any 
rate, some member of it.'' 

"But the blood-stains upon Mrs. Campbell's 
dress?" questioned the chief of police eagerly. 

"Not human blood," returned Corder. 

He went on to explain that he had satisfied him- 
self upon this point by putting the spots to a 
simple test, which demonstrated conclusively that 
they were not composed of human blood. It was 
possible that it was the blood of the pet bird Jim 
Kidd had killed that stained Mrs. Campbell's 
dress* 
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As for the piece of Carmen's kimono fomid in 
the dead man's hand, while presenting a mystify- 
ing element in the case, it by no means pointed to 
the fact that a dying man's hand had clutched at 
and torn off a portion of the clothing of his 
murderer. 

In that event his dying hand would have closed 
on this bit of evidence with the convulsive, ten- 
acious grasp of death that is apt to persist for 
some time. 

"And the fact is that Jim Eadd's hand presented 
only the usual stiffness of rigor mortis. Evi- 
dently his fingers had never closed in life upon 
the bit of silk he held in his hand in death!" declared 
Corder. 

"But more important than all else,'* concluded 
the outside detective, leaning forward in his chair, 
"Jim Kidd was not stabbed to death !'* 

The chief of police and Peter Gilbert suddenly 
sat bolt upright in their chairs, electrified with 
astonishment. 

Whereupon the agency detective informed them 
of something that they and the coroner and his 
physician had either entirely overlooked or 
ignored. 
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The murdered man had heen strangled to 
death! 

It was a cord twisted about his neck that had 
caused his death and the stabbing had been done 
after he was dead! 

This was proven by the fact that the stab wound 
had not bled, the blood already having ceased to 
flow through the veins of Jim Kidd. 

As to the strangling cord, Corder had noticed 
something about it that he considered of utmost 
importance. This was the peculiar knot in it, a 
knot that he knew was used only in the East and 
by natives of the East. 

Once, and once only in his career as a detective, 
had he run across it. That was in a murder 
mystery in Pell Street, New York City, when a 
Chinaman had strangled his victim by knotting a 
cord around his neck in the same way. 

According to Corder's way of thinking, neither 
Mrs. Campbell nor Carmen knew the trick of this 
knot, but he did believe that Mr. Campbell, who 
had spent the greater part of his life in the 
East, according to his own statement, and knew 
the natives and their ways, probably did. Corder 
then proceeded to outline his suspicions and why 
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they pointed to the owner of Gieywold as the 
murderer of Jim Kidd. 

In the first place he had discovered that Jim 
Eidd had come and remained a most miwelcome 
guest in Greywold. Since his coming he had 
practically usurped his host's place as head of 
the household, which for some reason, perhaps in- 
fluenced by the fact that he was in some way in 
the one-eyed man's power, Mr. Campbell had sub- 
mitted to. 

As for Jim Elidd's attempted wooing of and 
desire to wed Carmen Campbell, although her 
father ostensibly approved of it, in reality, accord- 
ing to Corder's judgment, he was very much op- 
posed to it; but, again influenced by the strange 
power that Kidd seemed to wield over him, he was 
afraid to voice his opposition. However, in the 
end, it led to murder. 

For the night that Jim Eidd was strangled they 
had had a violent quarrel. It might have been 
over this very thing — Kidd's desire to marry Car- 
men. It was a bitter quarrel, carried on princi- 
pally by Mr. Campbell, who seemed to be the 
aggressor, and waged far into the night. 

Corder ended by stating that he believed Mr. 
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Campbell to be the murderer of Jim Kidd, and 
that if the chief of police should arrest him he 
would be making no mistake. 

The New York detective's suspicion produced a 
profound impression upon the other two men. 

They had accepted the coroner's physician's 
verdict without question, that Jim Kidd's death 
was due to a knife wound in the breast, losing 
sight of the common fact, that these men often 
make grave mistakes, either because of incompe- 
tency or a too hasty examination of the body. 

The chief of police wanted to know what the 
stab wound in Jim Kidd's chest meant then. Corder 
shrugged his shoulders. That was something he 
had come to no conclusion concerning. There 
might be many explanations of it. 

The chief sat back in his chair, crushed and 
disappointed. He had a high opinion of the out- 
side man's skill, and he had hoped all along that 
he would approve of his,' or at least of his detective's 
solution of the mystery. 

He had been devoting all of his time to the 
poor, mad lady, striving to gain and to direct 
her wandering attention; doing everjrthing in his 
power to induce her to talk, especially of her 
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adventures the night of the murder, when she was 
free ; waiting patiently for her to make some serious 
admission or disclosure that would confirm 
his suspicion. 

And now Corder was not agreeing with him, 
and he supposing he had such a perfect, such a 
heautiful case worked up against Mrs. Campbell. 

It was a hard blow to him. He looked drraib- 
f ounded, overwhelmed. 

The truth of it was that in following up the 
crazy woman clue, the chief had absolutely ignored 
all others, and now if Mrs. Campbell were to be 
eliminated as not coming under suspicion he was 
all at sea and did not know which way to turn. 

At the same time, his assistant's case against 
Carmen had been knocked into a cocked hat. 

But Corder, the agency detective, had something 
more startling yet to spring upon his colleagues. 

He announced to them that he was going to call 
upon an inmate of the house to relate to them 
what she had told him. Whereupon he sent for 
mademoiselle, the French seamstress ; and after she 
had told her story I was sorrier than ever I had 
not packed her o& the first thing, for there was 
seemingly nothing left to be done, after she had 
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given her statement, but arrest Mr. Campbell for 
the murder of Jim Kidd. 

She came into the library directly after she was 
siunmoned. It was evident that she expected the 
call and was awaiting it. 

Corder hurried forward to meet her at the door, 
then led her almost ceremoniously to a chair. Bow- 
ing low to her, he said : 

"Will Mile. Dupont kindly repeat to these 
gentlemen what she told me?" 

He waved his hand toward the chief of police 
and his detective. 

The Frenchwoman, after throwing a most de- 
fiant look in my direction, began, transforming a 
vulgar intrigue of the servants' quarters into a 
very romantic episode, and casting me for the part 
of old maid ogress. 

"Ah, yes, she and the young man who help the 
cook in the kitchen, they have a love for each other. 
But they also have the fear of the housekeeper, 
Mees Carter. She is, what you call him in English? 
Ah, yes, the ole maid; and she not have the sym- 
pathy for the lovers. They fear to meet because 
of thees Miss Carter. If she catch them, mon Dieu, 
they are discharge. 
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''Then this night, the night of the murder of 
Monsieur Kidd, they want to see each other. They 
fear to meet in the servants' part of the house, and 
also an3rwhere else. So if the gentlemen will ex- 
cuse the impropriety of it, she is oblige to have 
her sweetheart come to her room. She apologize. 

"It is most unconventional. But what will you? 
When in the house there is an ole maid who can- 
not understan' lovers! Time flies! They forget. 
It grow late, even later. Then her sweetheart he 
is prepare to go. 

"But first she open the door and look out into 
the hall, to make sure no one comes, no one sees. 
She is astonish and fall back into her room again 
and close the door softly, for what does she behold 
but Monsieur Campbell coming down the hallway!'* 

"Have you any idea what time this was?" sud- 
denly interrupted Corder. 

"Two o'clock. I know, for just before I open 
the door I look at the clock and I am shock to 
find it is two." 

Corder turned to the other men. 

"I believe the coroner's physician placed the 
time of Jim Kidd's death between one and two 
o'clock in the morning," he said. 
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"Frcmi what direction did Mr. Campbell come?'' 
The agency detective's voice was smooth as Lyon's 
velvet. "And please be very careful how you 
answer this, mademoiselle. It is an important 
question to ask and an important question to 
answer." 

The Frenchwoman declared : 

"Monsieur Campbell came from the direction of 
the room where Monsieur Kidd was found dead 
the next morning I" 

At that moment Mr. Campbell walked quietly 
into the room. The Frenchwoman fell back in her 
chair, nervously covering her face with her hands. 
Every eye was bent upon the man she had given 
such damaging evidence against. 

He walked to the center of the room, where he 
stopped and faced the detectives. 

"I have come to tell you gentlemen," he an- 
nounced in a very weary voice, "that I am the 
murderer of Jim Kidd. I ask as a special favor 
that I be taken into custody inunediately, and away; 
from Greywold just as soon as possible." 

He had scarcely finished speaking when Carmen 
whirled into the room. She was terribly excited* 
I could tell it by her eyes that looked like bigf 
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black pansies against her face, white as a camellia. 
She walked over to her father and stood beside him. 
Then putting one little hand in a protecting sort 
of gesture upon his arm, she turned to the occu- 
pants of the library. 

"My dear father is trying to shield me by con- 
fessing to the murder," she told them in a clear, firm 
voice. "But it was I that killed Jim Kiddl" 



CHAPTER XIV 

In spite of Carmen's startling declaration that 
she was the murderess of Jim Kidd, the agency 
detective stuck to his conclusion concerning the 
tragedy — ^that Mr. Camphell was guilty. 

He considered that Carmen's attitude was in-* 
duced by the fact that she believed her father to 
be the slayer of Jim Kidd, and was striving to 
ward oflF suspicion from him by directing it to 
herself. 

I heartily shared with him his decision. Thai; 
was what I had been thinking right along. It ex- 
plained satisfactorily the bit of her kimono in the 
dead's man's hand. 

She, supposing her father to be guilty of the 
crime, had torn oflP a piece of her own gown and 
put it in the slain man's hand, hoping thereby to 
start a trail toward herself, and so save him. 

This was also the object she had in view when 
she disavowed the knife at the coroner's inquest, 
knowing, as she must have, that every member 
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of the household at Greywold would easily identify 
it by reason of its unique handle, and because it 
had lain for so long a time upon a table m the 
library. Therefore, it would be a surprising thing 
if a daughter of the house was not familiar with 
it, and highly suspicious for her to deny ever hav- 
ing seen it. 

Corder's theory of the murder greatly impressed 
Liggett, who was slowly abandoning his idea that 
Mrs. CampbeU had anything to do with it. 

I have no doubt that he would have arrested 
the owner of Greywold at once but for his ex^ 
treme fear of taking the wrong person into cus- 
tody, and thus bringing upon himself fresh criti- 
cism from the inhabitants of Boisville, who, rightly 
or wrongly, credited him with being a complete 
fizzle as an expert in criminology. 

So, in spite of Mr. Campbell's ccmfession and 
request that he be arrested at once, nothing was 
done about it that day. 

As for Peter Gilbert, I am sure he still clung 
to the theory formulated from the beginning — 
that Carmen was guilty. The outside detective's 
opinion regarding the tragedy in no wise changed 
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his decision. Peter Gilbert's mind, once made up> 
was pretty hard to change. 

I wanted to talk to the detectives; to tell them 
that they were all mistaken; that they were hit- 
ting the wrong trail; that this murder wasn't so 
easy or so commonplace that the arrest of Mr. 
Campbell or Carmen wotdd solve it. 

I wanted to tell them about the shriveled dead 
fingers I held in my possession; dead fingers, that 
I was sure were the key to the whole tragedy. 

I wanted to call their attention to the butler» 
whose hands at one time were slim, delicate, aristo- 
cratic-looking, and then again fat and plebeian; 
and whose face and expression had so disquieted 
and puzzled me, for I was not sure at times if it 
were the face of a Japanese or of a Chinaman. 

I wanted to direct the investigation to the queer 
blanket of mystery enfolding Greywold; of the 
madwoman with a string of almost priceless emer- 
alds around her neck, and a pet bird that cried 
"Dead fingers I Dead fingers!" — ^the parrot that 
Jim Kidd had wrung the neck of when it shrieked 
its weird chant in his hearing; of the fierce Rus- 
sian wolfhounds that were loosed in the grounds 
every night, and of the pale-eyed gate-keeper at 
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the lodge that I had caught watching me when I 
was telephoning to the police. 

I was quite ready to tell them all that I knew and 
all that I thought. 

Then Peter Gilbert looked at me, and I caught 
that look. 

It was expressive of supercilious disdain, of 
impatient resentment of my intrusion upon their 
important discussion. I turned upon my heel anl 
walked out of the library. They could solve it 
themselves. But I didn't believe that any one of 
them was upon the right track, nor seemingly in 
any immediate way of getting upon it either. 

Corder, being the outsider, would undoubtedly 
dominate the situation, and in the end Mr. Camp- 
bell, his suspect, would be arrested. 

That evening Mr. Campbell sought me out. He 
informed me that he wanted to talk to me about 
Carmen, and, of course, anything relating to the 
girl whom I dearly loved was interesting to me. 

He had in his hand a small box of a kind of 
wood that I was not familiar with, but which was 
very beautiful; a box that from the strange in- 
tangibly sweet odor clinging to it — ^the immistak- 
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able odor of the East — I judged to have come from 
China or Japan. 

This box he placed in my hands with the in- 
junction: 

"Miss Carter, I am giving you charge of this. 
I want you to guard it carefully, and in the event 
of something happening to me" — ^he stopped for 
a second, and to me, who was watching his face, 
it seemed that a very queer expression suddenly 
slid into it — ^^^say my sudden death or imprison- 
ment — ^then you have my permission, really my 
command, to open it and examine the contents. 
In it, with other things, you will find a legal 
paper giving you the guardianship of Carmen, and 
another that is my will, in which you are named 
executrix. 

"As for the other contents, more especially the 
little book, I leave it entirely to your good judg- 
ment whether you destroy it, and never let Carmen 
know or decide that she should be told. If — ^if ' 
— and again that peculiar expression stole over 
Mr. Campbell's face — ^**what I look for doesn't hap-^ 
pen, then, Miss Carter, I expect you to hand me 
back this box, unopened, whenever I shall demand 
it." 
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I consented, of course, to take care of it, 
promising to guard it carefully, and ito return 
it whenever it should be demanded of me, and to 
open it only in the event of Mr. CampbeD*s death 
or imprisonment. 

And then I urged him to get away from Grey- 
iwold. 

"You are suspected, Mr. Campbell," I warned 
him, "and of com'se your confession that you are 
the murderer of Jim Kidd must necessarily event- 
ually lead to your arrest. Why don't you get away, 
if not for your own, then for Carmen's sake?" 

Mr. Campbell shook his head. 

"It would be quite useless to make the attempt* 
I can*t get away now. Miss Carter. But I am 
satisfied. We can't escape from Fate, you know. 
When she is ready to lay her finger upon a man, 
hide as he will, she will touch him. I wish they 
would arrest me. I can assure you, Miss Carter, 
the sooner they do, the better it will be for me." 

Then I looked Mr. Campbell straight in the 
eye, and I told him: 

"You didn't kin Jim Kidd, Mr. Campbell. In 
the beginning possibly you thought that you had 
stabbed him to death, but you didn't, you know. 
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He was already dead when you crept to his room 
that night, with the knife from the library table 
in your hand. You knew the truth when you saw 
the cord knotted around his neck, the cord that 
had strangled him before your knife reached his 
heart. And Carmen is not guilty, either. 

"She knew that Jim Kidd was a guest in this 
house whether you wished it or not; that you were 
forced to bow to his will in all things; that for 
some reason or other you stood in fear of him. 
When he was murdered, it came upon her with a 
great horror that you were the one who had com- 
mitted the deed. She began to work immediately 
to ward off suspicion from you and to direct it 
against herself. To my mind, this accounts abso- 
lutely for all of her actions in the aflFair. Then, 
to save her from herself, you accused yourself of 
the murder. 

"You are the only one, Mr. Campbell, who can 
throw a light upon Jim Kidd's death. Why don't 
you do it? Why don't you tell the truth? Why 
do you lie, and say that you are a murderer when 
you are not? Get away from Greywold if you 
won't tell, and let the detectives solve it if they 
can. Corder believes you guilty. You will surely 
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be arrested before another day has passed. Why 
don't you get away?" 

Mr. Campbell sat down suddenly. He was 
trembling violently, his face a livid gray. 

"You are right — ^you are right. Miss Carter. I 
am not guilty of the murder. Neither is Carmen. 
But I can't tell — I can't tell anything. I don't 
want Carmen to know. I'd rather die than have 
her know. It is all written in the box that I have 
given into your keeping. I shall trust your good 
judgment to dictate to you what to do with it. 
And I can tell you. Miss Carter" — and here the 
man leaned toward me and spoke very low and 
impressively — "that they will get me, lust as they 
got Jim Kiid. if I «n not arreL and 4en away." 

''They? Why are *they'?" I questioned. 

Mr. Campbell shook his head and would have 
nothing further to say. 

And so I left him, sitting there, lost in de- 
jected thought, to judge from his appearance, and 
went to my room to put the box carefully away. 

I looked at it long and longingly before placing 
it in the bottom of my trunk, where I had decided 
it would be most successfully concealed. 

Pandora has proven that it is hazardous to trust 
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a woman with a closed box, but evidently I have 
none of the lady's blood in my veins for after 
putting the box away, I actually forgot all about 
it. 

I wasn't very successful in sleeping that night, 
awakening every little while to lie there for hours, 
it seemed to me, reviewing the tragedy that had 
taken place in Greywold, to which my troubled 
mind reverted the instant that I unclosed my eyes. 

And "they'* annoyed and worried me. What did 
Mr. Campbell mean by it? Somehow there seemed 
to be something menacing and foreboding about the 
word. 

I resolved that I wotdd see Corder the very 
first thing m the morning. He was a reasonable 
man, with evidently some degree of respect for a 
woman's intelligence. I was quite sure that he 
even considered it within the possibilities that a 
woman might be able to throw a clearing light 
upon a murder mystery. 

Yes, I would talk it over witl^ Corder. He might 
even be persuaded to change his mind about Mr. 
Campbell being the murderer of Jim Kidd after 
I had told him a few things. 



CHAPTER XV 

I was up early the next morning, but not earlier 
than the keeper of the Russian wolfhounds, who 
was looking for me, to report that every one of 
the dogs had been killed the night before, evidently 
by eating poisoned meat. 

Notwithstanding that the animals were more or 
less of a nuisance around Greywold, that we all 
feared them, and that I had had a narrow escape 
from them, the news was startling to me. 

I ran to one of the windows opening on the 
grounds and looked out. Here and there lay one 
of the deg,d dogs already beginning to look gro- 
tesquely swollen from the gases of putrefaction. 

The keeper knew absolutely nothing. He was so 
amazed by the singular accident that he was unable 
to advance any explanation concerning it. 

He had loosed the hounds the night before, as 
was customary. In the morning, when he went 
to leash them, he found all of them dead. Meat 
with a white powder sprinkled upon it, chunks of 
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which, partly eaten, were scattered around the 
grounds, pointed to the fate they had met. 

Evidently the killing had heen deliherate. Some 
one wanted to do away with the savage wolfhounds 
that roamed the grounds nightly. But who? 
lAnd for what purpose? 

I directed the keeper to see Mr. Camphell just 
as soon as possible and inform him of the affair. 
He would not have to wait long, for the owner 

of Greywold was an early riser, and it had been 
my observation that trouble such as had descended 
upon this fated household was not conducive to 
people lingering in their beds. 

Mr. Campbell, however, did not put in an early 
appearance that morning. We had all been up for 
manv hours, and still he did not come downstairs. 

I waited for some time. Then I sent the keeper 
of the hounds up-stairs to look for him. He came 
back in a few minutes with a frightened white 
face and trembling. There was something wrong 
in the room where he had found Mr. Campbell. 
He did not stop to investigate, but Mr. Campbell 
was lying in a queer way across the bed. He didn't 
like his looks, and he begged that I go up there 

at once. 

I did not tarry to ask Questions, but hurried 
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up-stairs. I went straight to the room, the door 
of which .was partly open. 

He was right. Something was wrong in Mr. 
Campbell's room — so wrong that I hastily sum- 
moned the chief of police and his two detectives. 

In a short time the three men were standing 
beside me in the room Mr. Campbell had occupied 
the night before, looking down at his dead body 
lying, across the bed ! 

The owner of Greywold was slain in exactly the 
same manner that Jim Kidd had been slain — ^by 
a cord twisted to strangling tightness around hL 
neck, and with a peculiar knot in it, a knot used 
only by natives of the East. 

I called attention to this cord, 

"You see, gentlemen," I pointed out to them 
triumphantly, "Mr. Campbell proves to you abso- 
lutely that he was not guilty of Jim Kidd's death 
by being murdered as his guest was. As for Miss 
Campbell — ^well, I hardly think any one of you 
wiU consider her guilty of this." 

I had never seen two more dazed-looking men 
than Peter Gilbert and the agency detective, especi- 
ally the latter, who now saw the one clue that he 
had held from the beginning swept away. 
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As for the chief of police, he looked rather eager. 
After all, might not Mrs. Campbell be the right 
suspect? Still he was puzzled, too, for, he had 
been keeping a pretty close guard on that lady, 
and he was quite unable to account for her having 
gotten away long enough from his watchful eye to 
have accomplished this. 

I left them there, viewing the body, while I 
fweiA off to find Carmen, and impart to her just 
as gently and tactfully as I could the terrible fact 
that her father had been murdered. 

I expected a heartrending scene, uncontrollable 
igrief. 

Instead, Carmen, while of course profoundly 
shocked and grief -stricken, was calmer about the 
tragedy than I supposed she would be, evidently 
getting some degree of comfort from the reflection 
that, after all, her father was not the murderer 
that she had supposed him to be. 

She wept bitterly for a long time, and then con- 
fessed to me that it was because she had thought 
her father guilty of the murder of Jim Kidd that 
she had sought to direct suspicion against herself, 
and finally had accused herself of it. 

The morning after the night of the murder she 
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had risen eariy leaving me in a profound sleep. 
In passing the door of the room Jim Kidd had 
occupied that night, which was wide open, she 
glanced in, not knowing whose room it was. She 
noticed the hody lying across the hed, and there 
was something ahout it that hrought her flying into 
the room. 

Then she discovered that it was the corpse of 
Jim Kidd, and he had heen done to death hy a 
cord twisted about his neck. The knife-woimd in 
his chest she had not noticed. 

She had instantly thought of her father and 
his quarrel the evening before with his unwelcome 
guest, and, believing him guilty of the crime, she 
had torn off a piece of her kimono and thrust it 
into the dead man's hand, hoping thereby to in- 
volve herself and thus save her father. This avowal 
siu*prised me not in the least. I had known all 
along what the piece of her kimono in the stiff 
hand of Jim Kidd meant. 

After a while I, left the girl and joined the 
detectives again, where they still stood in Mr. 
Campbell's room, excitedly discussing this latest 
tragedy that had taken place in Greywold. 

A sheet was thrown over the dead body upon 
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the bed, thus covering up the harrowing sight. 
They were all agreed upon one thing, and that, that 
this last, like the former murder, was an inside 
job. The lock of Mr. Campbell's room had been 
broken, as also had been the lock of Jim Kidd's 
door when he was murdered, while all the doors 
and windows of the house, that had been carefully 
locked the night before by a servant whose duty 
this was, had not been tampered with in any way; 
for they were found in the morning exactly as 
they had been left the night before. 

Presumably when Mr. Campbell retired he locked 
his room door as was his custom. 1^ had been 
forced by the one who had murdered him. 

This person must have been within the house 
and in a position to watch and mark the room the 
owner of Greywoldr retired to for the night, thus 
knowing where to go to perform his terrible deed. 

The detectives finally determined to put through 
the third degree practically every one in the place, 
hoping thereby to get at some clue, no matter how 
faint, that might give them a basis to work upon. 

As for the chief of police, I do not believe that 
he thought this procedure would bring out any- 
thing of especial importance. 
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His theory from the beginnmg that Mrs. Camp- 
bell had done Jim Kidd to death looked pretty 
good to him, and he believed her guilty of this deed 
also. Her diseased mental condition furnished the 
explanation. He could not quite account for her 
having eluded him and gotten into her husband's 
room the night before, but insane persons were 
notorious for their cunning and resourcefulness. 

All the doors leading from Greywold were care- 
fully locked, and the chief of police telephoned into 
headquarters ordering policemen to watch the one 
railroad station in Boisville with instructions to 
report and follow up promptly any stranger leav- 
ing town, guards also being placed upon all roads 
running through Boisville. 

I submitted to the detectives the name of everjr 
servant in Greywold, and one by one they were 
called into the library where the men sat, and put 
through as complete a grilling as was possible, 
through the medium of an interpreter. That is all 
but Saiki the butler who couldn't be located just 
then, and would have to undergo his examination 
later when we f oimd him, 

A rather singular thing to me was the fact that 
they were not making more of the killing of the 
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Russian wolf-hounds. This occurrence seemed to 
me to be fairly bristling with significance, but ap- 
parently no one considered it of any vital impor- 
tance, although I had taken care to report it at once. 

However, I was only a woman, with no experi- 
ence of criminology. Trained investigators of 
crime knew what to consider and what not to 
bother about. 

Although every one in Greywold underwent the 
keenest scrutiny at the hands of the detectives, noth- 
ing was elicited. They found themselves as far 
off as ever from a working clue. Even the man 
at the gate had been sent for and questioned. 

I was very much interested in him. I don*t know 
whether it was his pale, peculiar eyes that attracted 
and held my attention, but I was keenly alive to 
him. However, he turned out as hopeless as any; 
of the others as a possible recipient of police atten- 
tion. 

The detectives were nonplussed. Here they were, 
right in Greywold, and a murder similar to the one 
they were at work on had taken place underneath 
their very noses. 

And the worst of it all was that they hadn't even 
the slightest clue to work upon, with the possible 
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exception of the chief of police, who was more con- 
vinced than ever of Mrs, Campbell's guilt. 

I left them discussing the fruitlessness of their 
examination of the servants, and went up-stairs to 
the room where the dead man lay all alone. 

Gruesome it was certainly, this mystery of two 
murdered in exactly the same manner by a cord 
tied in a peculiar way around their necks; still to 
me there was a certain amount of terrible fascina- 
tion in it all. 

Knowing the place and its peculiar atmosphere 
as I did, it was not surprising to me that these 
mystifying tragedies had brought matters to a 
climax. 

I did not disturb the sheet that covered the stiflF, 
cold body; I could not bear to look at the dead 
man's face. Somehow it seemed to me a reproach 
that Mr. Campbell should have died by a strangler's 
hand, with so many of us, including a chief of 
police and two detectives, right at hand. 

And he must have had some premonition, some 
warning, some knowledge of his coming end. It 
came to me forcibly now what he had said to me 
about "they" getting him. 
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"They will get me, just as they got Jim Kidd, if 
I am not arrested and taken away." 

I turned to go out of the room, and just as I did 
so I caught sight of something lying on the floor 
that caused me to stand stock-still in startled 
amazement. 

It was another one of the withered hrown fingers I 

I picked it up, then I went to my own room, 
where I placed it with the other dead fiingers that 
no one but I apparently knew about. 

I would show them to the detectives later, but 
I had no intention of hurrying in the matter. I 
did not notice that any one of them was falling 
over himself to get my advice about the murders. 
When I told them and showed them the fingers 
they would probably disagree with my judgment 
about them anyway and consider them of no im- 
portance. 

Restless, I left my room and was going down 
the hall, when that morbid curiosity that exists in 
the living toward the dead impelled me to look into 
the dead man's room as I passed it. 

Some one was there I And as I looked this per- 
son started to come out. It was the gatekeeper 
at Greywold! 
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Never had the man's pale eyes looked so pecu- 
liarly colorless, and even in the dim light that per- 
vaded the hallway his hair was flamingly, aggres- 
sively red. There was that in his appearance and in 
his manner as he came toward me that caused me 
instinctively to stand still and brace myself as if to 
get ready for an attack. 

And then, as he came toward me, I suddenly 
saw, with one of the queerest feelings of shock that 
ever assailed me, that the man had only half of his 
left hand I 

The fingers were all gone, just the stump re- 
maining! 

As often as I had seen the gatekeeper I had 
never noticed this deformity. Always it was his 
oyster-colored eyes and red, vividly red, hair that 
had impressed me. As he neared me I knew not 
what to expect; a blow — perhaps that he would 
spring at me. But when he was just within reach 
of me he turned upon his heel and walked rapidly 
away. 

I breathed deeply two or three times. Then I 
peered into the murdered man's room. The place 
had been ransacked. Drawers had been pulled out. 
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their contents strewn over the floor, everywhere 
was the evidence of a desperate search. 

What did the gatekeeper hunt for in the dead 
man's room? He was certainly taking hig chances 
with a chief of police and two detectives in the 
house, and it made me smile to think that he had 
been able to accomplish it despite the sleuths. 

When I got down-stairs I discovered that the 
man had been permitted to leave the house and go 
down to his lodge at the gates. I had nothing to 
say, however. 



CHAPTER XVI 

About this time it was discovered that Saiki, the 
Japanese butler, was missing from Greywold. I 
had been looking for him to send him to the officials 
for the examination which all the other servants 
had undergone at their hands, and had been hoping 
that in his case something of importance might be 
elicited, but was unable to find him, although I 
made a thorough search. At last I was compelled 
to go to the detectives and report that he had dis- 
appeared, at least that I could not find him. And 
then without much encouragement from them, they 
merely listening to me in a polite but perfunctory 
sort of way at the beginning, I imparted to them 
all that I knew about the Japanese — ^Mrs. Hud- 
son's warning to me when she was leaving Grey- 
wold ; the attempted attack on Mr. Campbell that I 
had witnessed from the library where I was sitting ; 
my surprise at the change in the Jap's hands and 
sudden suspicion that I was looking no longer at 
Saiki, our Japanese butler, but at a Chinaman 
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who in some mysterious, miaecountable way had 
replaced him. Finally I told of how, the night of 
Jim Kidd's murder, the Japanese — or was it a 
Chinaman? — had opened the door of my bedroom 
that I had inadvertently left unlocked and peered 
in, looking for someone, evidently. Had he been 
searching for Jim Kidd's room? The detectives 
were now intensely interested in this clue that had 
come like a bolt out of a clear sky. They had 
been far from encouraging to my recital at the 
start, but before I had finished seemed to realize 
the value and importance of what I told them. 
Immediately the order went forth that Saiki must 
be found. From bottom to top Greywold was at 
once searched, everyone taking a hand, but with- 
out result. As far as could be learned the Jap 
had not been seen since dinner tune the evening 
before. Questioning the servants was a rather 
tiying process for the one conducting it, which 
happened to be me. The murders occurring in 
Greywold, had upset and excited them all to the 
last degree, and either because they feared that some 
danger threatened should they become communi- 
cative about the Japanese, or that excitement had 
depleted their already limited English vocabulary. 
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at any rate I found it extremely diflScult to get 
anything out of them. However, it seemed reason- 
ably safe to conclude no one had seen the Jap since 
the evening before. In common with the practice 
of other inmates of Greywold, Saiki of course 
never left the place, but the tragedies that had now 
taken place there might be well calculated to upset 
even iron-clad regulations, and the most deeply 
rooted customs. It might be possible that he had 
left Greywold on some errand or other and would 
return later. Still he had said nothing to me or to 
anyone else as far as I could discover about leaving 
the house, and it was strange that no one apparently 
had seen him around during the morning. 

Corder was conducting the search for Saiki, I be- 
cause of my familiarity with the house and the ser- 
vants, assisting him. When at last it was realized 
that the man we sought was not in the house the 
chief of police telephoned to headquarters order- 
ing them to be on the look-out for a Japanese, and 
giving a minute description of Saiki, including the 
scarred arm that I had told them about. 

Corder looked excited. His eyes glistened. He 
cried quite enthusiastically. "It looks as if we are 
about to strike something. This disappearance be- 
gins to look to me highly suspicious." 
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"I hope that it meets your expectations," I said, 
hut did not believe that it would. For in spite of 
all that I knew concerning Saiki and my doubtful 
experiences with him, if I were in charge of the in- 
vestigation the hunt for the murderer would have 
taken a different direction than toward the Jap. I 
felt, however, that his capture was most important, 
also that if he had a mind to talk or was 
compelled to, he could tell a great deal, for I was 
sure that he knew something of the mystery of 
Greywold. The other two officials shared Corder's 
opinion of the disappearance of the Jap, the chief 
of police perhaps not so keenly as his assistant, he 
still being disposed to give the theory that Mrs. 
Campbell was the murderer, his consideration. 

So Saiki, who up to this point had been totally 
ignored in the calculations of the police, although 
he as well as every one of the Oriental servants 
should have come in for some degree of suspicion 
after that strangling cord knotted in Eastern fash- 
ion around two murdered men's necks, now loomed 
up as a most important suspect. However in mj'^ 
humble and imscientific estimation the Jap was 
less suitable as a suspect than Bryson the gate- 
keeper. No doubt the fact that all the fingers were 
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missing from one of Bryson's hands, and the ap- 
pearance of the dried, brown digits in connection 
with the murders making such a deep impression 
upon my mind, served to implant my suspicion of 
the flaming haired, pale-eyed man so firmly, that 
not even Saiki's suspicious actions or now his dis- 
appearance could uproot it. 

"Now the gatekeeper down at the lodge" — ^I 
began to the men. Corder interrupted me. "Bry- 
son's all right Miss Carter. It's this Japanese 
Saiki that we must get after." 

I decided to hold my peace and await develop- 
ments. The officials apparently were not disposed 
to act upon any suggestion that I might make to 
them. So I assisted in the search for the Japar 
nese, all the time wondering about the man down 
at the lodge, and exasperated at the lack of in- 
terest displayed by the detectives in him. After 
the house had been gone over carefully and the 
missing man not found, attention was turned to the 
grounds, the servants of the place, scattering in all 

directions and assisting in the hunt. But Saiki 
was not found anywhere in the grounds either. 

Then Bryson down in the lodge at the gates was 
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questioned and declared that the Japane-se had 
not left Greywold by the front gates, at least he 
had not unlocked them for him. Now certainly 
Saiki could not have passed out through locked 
gates. Bryson the person in charge of them would 
have had to open them to him and he swore he had 
not let the butler out that way. 

While the detectives were standing there outside 
the lodge door, discussing the odd vanishment of 
the Jap and estimating its weight as making him 
possibly the suspect in the murder mysteries of 
Greywold, a sudden commotion and outcry from 
outside the walls reached their ears. Calling to 
Bryson to open the gates the men at once rushed 
oflF to investigate the trouble. A party in an auto- 
mobile had stopped, and were out of the machine, 
grouped around the body of a man lying in the 
dust of the road, a short distance from the gates 
of Greywold. It was Saiki, the Japanese butler, 
his head crushed in by a terrible blow that prob- 
ably had killed him instantly 1 In spite of the 
fact that Saiki was outside the gates of Greywold, 
Bryson still insisted that he had not opened them 
to him. I believed that he had, but the detectives 
apparently accepted this statement, for none of 
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them chaUenged it in any way, or manifested any 
distrust of him. 

It would seem that the Japanese had been try- 
ing to get away from Greywold, and while doing 
so had been slain. Why was Saiki flying from 
Greywold? Flight was an admission of guilt, and 
if he were responsible for the terrible tragedies 
that had taken place there, who had slain him, and 
what was the motive? 

The detectives on the case had just at this late 
moment been making a great deal of the cord 
with the strange knot that had strangled John 
Campbell and Jim Kidd, and now here was Saiki, 
who seemed a likely recipient for their attention, 
killed, not by a strangling cord as in the other 
murders, but by having his skull battered in. The 
officials were aghast, and very far out at sea. I 
went to Corder and said to him: "I don't see 
how Saiki got out if Bryson didn't open the gates 
for him." 

"Most likely he climbed over the walls," was 
the answer. 

I reminded him, "But the walls are very high.'* 

"High walls present no obstacle to one deter- 
mined to get over them," returned Corder. 
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"That may be," I answered, "but just the 
same I am extremely suspicious of Bryson." 

"Have you a foundation for your suspicion?'* 
asked Corder. "You know Miss Carter suspicion 
alone will not hold and convict a man of murder." 

I mentally reviewed my reasons for suspecting 
the gatekeeper. Somehow they did not seem suffi- 
ciently adequate, especially with Corder looking at 
me in that coldly critical way. So I simply 
warned, without giving any explanation. "I'd 
watch Bryson if I were you." 

"You interest me Miss Carter," the detective 
told me. "Just what do you mean, what are you 
trying to insinuate?" 

"I don't know anything about murder mysteries 
and their investigation," I explained, "but I think 
that if I had this case in charge I should give con- 
siderable attention to the red-haired gatekeeper." 

"Is it that intuition they say woman possesses 
that prompts your suspicion of Bryson?" he de- 
manded with a smile that angered me. 

"I am not relying upon intuition alone in esti- 
mating things," I told him. "I am a practical 
woman Mr. Corder, and not given to unreason-* 
able fancies. When I make a statement, and in 
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such a grave matter, you may be sure that it rests 
upon a very good foundation." 

"No doubt, no doubt," Corder assented. Then 
murmuring, "We'll see, we'll see," he left me to 
join his colleagues. 

Judging from the inactivity he displayed in act- 
ing upon my advice Corder did not regard it very 
seriously. I was quite sure also that he had not 
thought it worth while to impart to the other offi- 
cials my suspicion of the gatekeeper of Greywold. 

The entire investigation now switched to Saiki's 
tragic and mysterious taking off and the reason 
for it. 

It looked as if the man were trying to get away 
from Greywold, although there could be nothing 
definite about this supposition since no one knew 
anything about it. He might have been merely 
leaving Greywold on an errand of some sort, in- 
tending to return later. In some way he had man- 
aged to get outside the gates and had been mur- 
dered after a terrific struggle evidenced by the ap- 
pearance of the ground where he had fallen. His 
clothing had been torn to shreds, he was cut 
and bruised. The conflict must have been a fierce 
one while it lasted and here was Bryson, who had 
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been within hearing distance of it, claiming he had 
heard nothing at all. The detectives might believe 
him if they wished. I certainly did not. 

Neither did I think that Saiki had climbed the 
walls surrounding Greywold to get out as Corder 
had suggested. In my opinion he had left in the 
usual way through the front gates and moreover 
Bryson had xmlocked them for him. I was firmly 
convinced also that the gatekeeper had heard the 
Jap's struggle with the brutal slayer that had 
caught up with him. A combat of that sort, when 
an Oriental fought for his life could scarcely have 
been a silent one, and Bryson was so near! His 
contention that he had not unlocked the gates for 
the Japanese, and that he had heard nothing of the 
deadly conflict but strengthened the suspicion I had 
already formed. I felt keenly that the detectives 
in not giving this man their attention were making 
a grave mistake that they would probably regret 
later. At any rate I had done my duty in trying 
to direct their interest to the red haired gatekeeper 
of Greywold as a possible suspect. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The hours went by and I was aware of no 
activity on the part of Corder in connection with 
the hint I had given him concerning the keeper of 
the gates of Greywold. Growing impatient finally 
at the lack of interest thus displayed toward the 
clue I had supplied, which in my estimation had it 
been acted upon might have begun the unravell- 
ment of the tragic murder mystery, I determined to 
go down to the lodge and have a talk with Bryson 
myself. This plan I proceeded to put into exe- 
cution as soon as the detectives had left the house 
to go back to town for the night. I felt no fear 
at venturing out. Somehow it seemed that what- 
ever menaced the place and kept us prisoners with- 
in its grey ivy-covered walls, had been removed 
since the terrible tragedies had taken place there. 
I now felt free to come and go at will, and not 
compelled to keep within doors as formerly. So I 
set out for the gatekeeper's lodge, alone, experi- 
encing no feeling of fear whatsoever, in spite of 
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the awful murders, and the fact that at this time 
of the year when the evenings were short it would 
soon be dark. 

When I reached the lodge to my repeated knocks 
there was no response. I tried the door. It was 
locked. I attempted to look in the windows on 
either side of the front door, but the shades were 
down so that no glimpse within was afforded. But 
I was so eager to hear what Bryson, the man with 
the missing fingers, had to say that I did not intend 
going away without seeing and having a talk with 
him. Bryson must be in the lodge. If he were 
away from it on any business some one else would 
have had to replace him, and I would have known 
about it. I began pounding on the door again more 
vigorously than ever. Bryson must be within and 
I would stay there for hours until he answered. 
And then I was glad that I had been persistent 
for after awhile the lodge door was opened by the 
gatekeeper, who was rubbing his eyes, and yawning 
sleepily. He brightened up when he saw me and 
hoped that he hadn't kept me waiting long ex^ 
plaining that he had been trying to snatch a nap 
as he had not had a good night's sleep since Jim 
Kidd died. With greatest cordiality he invited 
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me in. He seemed glad to see me. "Come right 
in, come right in, Miss Carter," he urged. I stepped 
into the little room that served as a living room 
and office. I sat down on the chair he brought 
forward for me. I sputtered out at once to him, 
"Isn't it awful Bryson — ^these terrible murders oc- 
curring in Greywold?" 

Bryson's face became very pale, and actually a 
spark of life seemed suddenly to enkindle and glow 
in those colorless dead eyes of his. He placed his 
hand— the hand with no fingers on it— with what 
seemed to me to be a furtive gesture, behind his 
back. ^'It is certainly awful Miss Carter, the 
worst I ever heard," he said in a remarkably husky 
voice. I was not sure whether this was the normal 
condition of the man's tones, or had been induced 
perhaps by the catastrophe that had overtaken 
Greywold. I was certain, however, that he ex- 
hibited a great deal of feeling the minute I touched 
upon the situation. 

"What do you suppose it all means?" I asked 
him. "Jim Kidd and John Campbell murdered, 
and now Saiki done to death." Bryson selected a 
spot on the wall opposite and then stared at it 
attentively as if he found in it a study of intensest 
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interest. He told me after awhile, speaking slow- 
ly and in that same husky voice, "I'm sure I don't 
know what it means Miss Carter. Cleverer than 
us don't seem to he making out what it means." 

I declared to him: "There's some queer mys- 
tery hanging over this place. One can't he very 
long in it without heing aware of that. The most 
inexplicable things happening, people acting in the 
strangest way, doing the oddest things until final- 
ly you can't be sure whether you are crazy, or they 



are. 



«' 



*I guess you're about right," Bryson agreed 
with me. stm keeping his eyes fixed on the spot 
in the wall that he had selected to stare at. 

"For instance," I told him suddenly, deciding 
no longer to beat about the bush, "you yourself 
Mr. Bryson. What were you doing in John 
Campbell's room after he was dead ? It was rather 
peculiar for you to be in there searching for some- 
thing, was it not? But, of course, it may be that 
you are able to explain it." 

Bryson's eyes that somehow made me feel 
creepy, brave, and determined to be brave as I 
was, were now turned full upon my face. "Miss 
Carter," he counselled me crisply, "take my advice 
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and keep out of things that don't concern you. 
I'm thinking you won't he sorry for it." 

"But it looks as if you might he ahle to tell 
something did you wish," I insisted, "something 
that would shed a light on the murders that have 
taken place in Greywold. 1 don't see why 
you shouldn't tell everything that you know so 
that it will be helpful in clearing up the dreadful 
mystery. 

"Besides it seems very strange to me how Saiki 
got out if you didn't open the gates for him, and 
stranger still that you heard nothing of his death 
struggle taking place so near the gates of Grey- 
wold. And if he screamed! Have you ever 
heard a Japanese or a Chinaman scream Mr. 
Bryson?" 

Bryson stared at me without speaking. I 
thought that his face flushed a little. I 
went on, "I've heard them scream, and it's a sound 
that you never forget, once you hear it and a sound 
that travels far." 

Bryson jimiped to his feet abruptly. "What 
are you trying to do Miss Carter," he de- 
manded, "drag me into things? Good God you 
don't for a minute believe that I've had anything 
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to do with what's been happening in Greywold do 
you?" 

I told him quietly but firmly, my tones a decided 
contrast to his passionate, excited ones : "Mr. Bry- 
son I am convinced that you know something that 
might go a long way toward explaining the awful 
murders that have occurred here. By keeping still 
and being unwilling to tell what you do know you 
are rendering the capture of the person or per- 
sons responsible for the crimes, less easy. It is 
your duty to help the officials making the investi- 
gation as much as lies within your power, and if 
you know something it should be told to them." 

Bryson shook with anger. His face flamed red. 
He took a step toward me. As on an occasion at 
another time I braced myself as if about to stand 
defensive against an attack. After taking a few 
steps he came to a standstill, then turning away 
from me he went over to the door. Flinging it 
wide open he said : "Miss Carter if the police sus- 
pect me let them come and take me. I won't be 
running away from them. They'll find me right 
here whenever they want me." 

I walked over to the door he had opened for me, 
without a word. My suspicion of the gatekeeper 
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had not been weakened any by my talk with him. 
If he had not actually conumtted the murders 
himself I was convinced that he knew much about 
them. I left the lodge, Bryson closing the door 
most inhospitably upon my heels. I hurried along, 
for the dusk was deepening rapidly now and I 
wanted to get back to the house before it was 

« 

dark. Not that I had any fear, because I was out 
in the grounds and alone. That emotion was 
quite absent in me. 

I was nearing a path that cut from the main 
road, a path than ran down to the gatekeeper's 
lodge, when all of a sudden I was aware that 
someone was moving rapidly along this path in the 
direction of the lodge. Imagine my shock when 
the next impression my brain registered was that 
this person was Saikil Saiki whose murdered 
body had been foimd outside the gates of Grey- 
wold that very morning! Instead of concluding 
that I was beholding a ghostly vision I was imme- 
diately horrified by the terrible possibility of my 
mind having given way. One didn't see people 
who had just recently died running down side 
paths unless there was something radically wrong. 

My first amazement over I cut across to the 
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path and hurried after the figure that flitted be- 
fore me. At a bend in the road, near the lodge 
it disappeared. When I reached and rounded this 
turn the figure was no longer visible. I rushed 
down to the lodge ; I knocked. Getting no answer 
I turned the knob of the door. It was locked. I 
knocked again and with such vigor that Bryson at 
last opened the door. 

You here again!" he greeted me. 

'Has anyone come in here?" I demanded breath- 
lessly. 

"No one that I know of has come in," he an- 
swered, lounging against the jamb of the door and 
regarding me with an insolent expression upon his 
face I thought. 

^Are you sure?" I persisted. 

'Of course I am sure. I've been here right 
along and I guess I'd know if any one had come 
in. Besides the door has been locked. Now no 
one could get through a locked door could they?" 
"Saiki has just come down this path," I an- 
nounced. "I ran after him but he disappeared 
just before he reached here, so I supposed that he 
had come in." 

Bryson removed the pipe that was in his mouth 
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and stared at me. He stared long and hard, and 
then he said slowly, with much feeling in his voice: 
"Miss Carter you'll have to take care of yourself 
and not keep thinking of these murders. Why the 
first thing you'll know they will be going to your 
head, if they haven't gone there already. You 
know just as well as I do that Saiki is dead„ dead 
as a soused mackeral, and at this blessed moment 
while we're standing here talking, is lying down at 
the morgue." 

"I saw him — I can't be mistaken," I insisted. 
"If it wasn't Saiki then — " I paused abruptly. 
The suspicion that had held me all along, that 
someone had taken Saiki's place in Greywold, 
someone who resembled him so closely that this 
change was possible without attracting attention, 
came to my mind. Of course the person I had 
seen moving down the path could not have been 
the Jap. Saiki was dead. I had viewed his mur- 
dered body that very morning. Even in mystery 
haunted, tragic Greywold it wasn't likely that 
ghosts would be walking. The gatekeeper still 
stared at me and now he was shaking his head 
in commiserating sorrow for me. "I'll walk with 
you back to the house, Miss Carter," he proposed. 
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Bryson believed or tried to make me believe that 
he did not consider me capable of reaching Grey- 
wold safely, alone. 

I told him: "Thank you, I can get back to the 
house all right." 

"But the way you're talking Miss Carter, you 
must be unnerved." 

I am not in the least nervous," I told him. 
Of course I was mistaken. It couldn't have been 
Saiki. Saiki is dead. But it was someone that 
looked just like Saiki then." 

Did I merely fancy it, or had a strange expres- 
sion suddenly changed Bryson's face, did a cun- 
ning, doubtful look spring into his eyes? 

"Do let me walk back to the house with you 
Miss Carter," he insisted. 

But telling him "no" with decision, I left him 
standing there, looking after me I am sure until I 
was out of sight, and started toward the big 
house. 

I walked rapidly and soon reached it. In the 
beautiful hall two policemen were stationed. I 
considered for a moment confiding in these two 
men, but after I had taken a good look at them 
changed my mind. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The next day appeared Jack Rourke on the 
scene of the tragedy. Rourke when fresh from 
college, and starting out as a reporter on a big 
New York daily, was assigned to write up a sen- 
sational murder case that just then was engaging 
the attention of the entire country. He was lucky 
enough to stumble upon the key to the solution of 
a most complicated crime, thus securing a big 
scoop for his sheet, and boimding into fame him- 
self at the same time. 

The mysterious tragedies at Greywold, two of 
them actually taking place while detectives and a 
chief of police were upon the spot probing the 
first one, had interested New York, and the press 
was making the most of the sensation, giving it con- 
siderable space, and big head lines daily. 

Rourke was sent out to Greywold in the hope 
that he would be fortunate once more, and happen 
upon the clue that would lead to the unravelling of 
the startling crimes that had taken place there. 

228 
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I met Mr. Rourke soon after his arrival, and 
was immediately favorably impressed by the young 
man. He was a well set-up chap, with a hand- 
some dark face, the pleasantest smile conceivable, 
and a pair of nice, brown, shrewd-looking eyes. I 
confess that beauty whether in art, in nature or in 
a human being always was impressive to me, so 
that the young reporter for this reason immedi- 
ately secured my interest and good will. Also 
Mr. Rourke showed a disposition to consult with 
me frequently, to come to me for advice and in- 
formation upon all occasions and apparently to 
rely greatly upon my judgment in matters. All 
this, of course, was very flattering and deepened 
Day good impression of him considerably. He 
talked with me at great length from the time of 
his arrival, I cheerfully and willingly doing all 
within my power to enlighten him as to conditions 
existing in Greywold prior to the tragedies, so that 
after I had finished he really had a very good 
line on things. 

Only I did not tell him of the brown withered 
fingers I had in my room upstairs, nor did I men- 
tion my encounter with the gatekeeper who evi- 
dently had been searching the dead Mr. Campbeirs 
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room, and whose fingers were all missing from one 
hand. Later on I would do so, but not just now. 

After discussing the miu-ders with Rourke I 
came to the conclusion that he was clever and fa- 
cile-minded enough to be perhaps the very one to 
solve the mystery of them. At any rate I was 
willing to back him against any one of the other 
men carrying on the investigation. 

The chief of police and the two detectives who 
were still pursuing their inquiry, and who came 
out daily to Greywold, paid no attention whatever 

to the young reporter, acting toward him as if they 
considered him an intruder, and evidently not con- 
sidering him a rival worth fearing at all. 

If Rourke had formed a suspicion he had noth- 
ing to say about it. He seemed to be very much 
interested in Mrs. Campbell, but I don't believe 
that Carmen appealed to him in any way as a sus- 
pect. And he gave a great deal of attention to 
the Eastern servants in the house. 

This young man had won my good will to the 
extent that I ardently desired that he should be 
the one to elucidate the mystery of Greywold. So 
I went to him and told him: 
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"If I were you I'd go down at once to the 
gatekeeper's lodge and investigate." 

"You know something?" he questioned eagerly. 

**It's what I should have done the very first 
thing; gone down to the gatekeeper's lodge if I 
had been in charge of things." 

He asked me many questions, but I would only 
insist : 

"Go down to the gatekeeper's lodge." 

Without any more information than this from 
me, he acted upon my suggestion, and started im- 
mediately for the lodge, I going with him as far 
as the front door, and wishing him good luck in 
the enterprise. 

I wore a tiny watch, set in a small brace- 
let around my wrist, which I glanced at, noting 
the time that he departed. Then I went upstairs 
to my room to look after some small matters that 
needed my attention. 

As I passed the library I caught sight of the 
chief of police and his two detectives with their 
heads together, evidently trying to evolve a clue 
from their inner consciousness, for judging from 
the progress they were making that was the only 
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source from which they were likely to get hold of 
one, 

I could imagine how crestfallen they would be 
when Jack Rourke would be the one to solve the 
tantalizing mystery of Greywold, which in my 
estimation he was upon the point of doing. The 
young reporter was alert, he was efficient. He 
knew exactly what I meant when I said: "Go 
down to the gatekeeper's lodge," and he went. He 
understood that I had reason to suspect the gate- 
keeper. 

I sat down and thought about this gatekeeper. 
I could distinctly remember what a sinister im- 
pression the man had made upon me the very 
first day I arrived in Greywold, looking after' 
me as I drove on to the house, a malignant smile 
twisting his features, his rampant hair reducing 
surrounding colors to insignificance by contrast, 
and his pale eyes that I could not see, watching me 
like those of some furtive animal. 

Mr. Campbell and Jim Kidd had had him on 
occasions at then- drinking parties, so that he un- 
doubtedly was familiar with their habits, as well 
as with the house. 

I recalled vividly how he had stared at me 
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;hrough the window, with those terrible eyes of 
lis — eyes that only a sea-ghost should have — 
when I was telephoning to police headquarters 
:he news of Jim Kidd's death; and later how I 
lad caught him searching the murdered Mr. 
Campbell's room, and my startling discovery then 
bhat all the fingers from one of his hands were 
tnissingl 

I held in my keeping three withered brown 
fingers that had appeared simultaneously with the 
tragedies at Greywold. Certainly there was some 
connection between these fingers and the minders, 
as there must be a link between them and the 
mutilated hand. 

Were they the gatekeeper's fingers? 

Also at that moment flashed through my mind 
the memory of Mrs. Campbell's feathered pet and 
its cry of "Dead fingers! Dead fingers!" 

What did the bird mean by it, and why had it 
5o disturbed Jim Kidd that he wrung its neck 
jvhen it said it? 

Afterward the dead fingers began to appear, 
3n the dinner table the night that Jim Kidd was 
nurdered, beside his body, as also in the room of 
;he dead Mr. Campbell. Strange, mysterious 
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fingers, what did they mean ; where had they come 
from; why had they appeared? 

I felt startled that I had never thought of the 
bird and its strange cry beforef this, not even 
w^hen I had found the fingers. 

It was all very puzzling, but I was confident 
that when I produced the fingers and told their 
history there would be no trouble in establishing 
the guilt of the man at the gate. But what con- 
nection was there between Mrs. Campbell's pet 
bird who cried, "Dead fingers! Dead fingers!" 
and the man with the red hair and pale eyes. I 
certainly hadn't the slightest idea. 

I had been in my room for some time when, hap- 
pening to glance at the watch on my wrist, I real- 
ized that several hours had elapsed since the young 
reporter had gone down to the gatekeeper's lodge 
to investigate. 

Feeling sure that he must have returned by this 
time I hurried downstairs. Jack Rourke had not 
come back yet. Evidently he had found some- 
thing of interest down at the lodge. I waited 
for another hour, and then I began to grow un- 
easy. 
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What was detaining him for such a length of 
time? 

After a while I sent one of the servants down 
to find out. The man returned shortly, running 
and breathless, with the news that Rourke was 
down at the lodge with his head smashed in, dead 
my messenger thought. I was responsible for 
sending the young man down there! The thought 
almost overwhelmed me. 

I flew to the chief of police and detectives fran- 
tically, telling fEem what had happened. With 
one accord we started for the lodge, every one of 
us running at full speed. 

Jack Rourke was lying just within the front 
door, stretched out in a pool of blood, with some- 
thing that looked like a baseball bat lying beside 
him. 

I turned away from the still figure upon the 
floor in horror, and fled into another room. 

"I sent him down here, I sent him down here,*' 
I moaned in agony. 

I stood there listening to the noises in the next 
room. They were so filled with terrible meaning 
to my nervous ears that I could have screamed 
aloud. Just as I had reached the point that I 
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felt I could no longer endure it, a sound reached 
me that caused me to rush into the next room. 

It was a moan, or rather a long-drawn sigh, 
and when I entered they were helping the re- 
porter to his feet. They led him over to a chair 
where he sat looking very dazed, but to my intense 
joy, not as if he had been seriously wounded. 

After a time he recovered somewhat, and then 
the chief of police and the two detectives began 
plying him eagerly with questions, all of which 
I could see Rourke was politely but finnly avoid- 
ing. 

He soon got to his feet, declaring that he was all 
right. Then he left the lodge, all of us following 
him, and protesting against his moving around 
until a physician had been summoned and ex- 
amined him. He paid no attention whatever to 
us. He refused to talk beyond making the bare 
statement that he had been attacked in the lodge, 
by whom he would not state. 

He made straight for the stables. A few 
minutes later he came tearing past us on one of 
the carriage horses, bareback. He rode like a 
Cossack or a cowboy, as if he were part of the 
animal. Just as Ee passed me, he leaned down 
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from the horse as if he were about to pick up 
something from the groimd, and whispered in my 
ear: 

"A Chinaman!" 

Then he dashed on, and out through the gates 
pf Greywold that were wide open. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The chief of police and the two detectives re- 
garded me rebukingly, for being the recipient of a 
secret that they were not permitted to share. 
However, this attitude upon their part disturbed 
me not in the least, for I had a premonition that 
the mysteries of Greywold were about to be eluci- 
dated, and moreover that Jack Rourke was to be 
the one to solve them. 

I went upstairs to my own room as soon as I 
reached the house. 

I knew that the men were eager to discuss 
Rourke with me, but I was determined they should 
worm nothing from me. When the young man 
got back he could tell them what he wanted them 
to know. 

Carmen came into my room after awhile. I 
said nothing to her, preferring that shei be sur- 
prised with the news I was sure Rourke would 
bring back to Greywold. The girl did not stay 
long. 

288 
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When alone, I fell to reviewing the murders that 
daily were growing more exciting and more com- 
plicated. I wondered what would be the answer 
to the enigma, and if Jack Rourke even now, 
while I sat there thinking about it, were actually 
in the process of unraveling it. 

He had whispered in my ear as he dashed by me: 

"A Chinaman." 

He had not said "The gatekeeper," but "A 
Chinaman." 

Memories quickened in my brain. I thought of 
Mrs. Hudson's warning before her precipitate de- 
pailrare — ^*Xook out for the Jap— the Jap in the 
dining-room" — ^then of my increased interest in, 
and closer observation of Saiki because of this ad- 
monition, followed by the bewildering discovery 
that his hands no longer were the slender, fine, 
aristocratic hands I had taken such particular no- 
tice of, but coarse, fat, and plebeian. 

I recalled also my astonishment and how puz- 
zled I was when upon lifting my eyes to his face, 
after the shock his changed hands had given me, to 
find myself assailed by a doubt as to whether he 
was the same man we had had in the dining-room 
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all along, and a Japanese, or a stranger and a 
Chinaman. 

I thought of my watch of him after this, and 
the singular scene I had witnessed in the dining- 
room, when unaware that he was observed, he bent 
such a malignant look upon Mr. Campbell ; of his 
obvious attempt to crush in that gentleman's skull 
with a heavy cut-glass bowl; of my report to Mr. 
Campbell of what I had seen, and my suspicion 
that a Chinaman had taken the place of our Jap- 
anese, and of Mr. Campbell's refusal to even en- 
tertain the notion that the man could be a China- 
man. 

This additional mystery, in a house of mysteries, 
was forgotten until the murder of Jim Kidd, 
strangled after an Eastern fashion, and the phe- 
nomenon of the butler once more possessing slender, 
long hands. 

I had not been encouraged to talk, and so t had 
said nothing. 

And now here was Roiu'ke crying into my ear: 

"A Chinaman I'' 

It all seemed logical enough. I wondered I had 
not insisted upon making more of it. I might 
have known that sudden transformation in hands 
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meant something grave and important. But still 
there was Bryson, the gatekeeper, with his sus- 
picious actions, and all the fingers missing from 
one of his hands. 

What did it mean? 

Suddenly it dawned upon me that perhaps I 
myself held the key to the whole thing in the box 
Mr. Campbell had placed in my keeping before his 
death, and that I, unworthy descendant of Eve, 
and impudent rebuker of Pandora, had left un- 
opened and unexamined from that day. 

I flew to my trunk, fishing out from the very 
bottom of it, the oddly carved box of some strange 
foreign wood, with the persistent spicy odor of the 
East permeating it, so that I felt should I close 
my eyes I might catch the patter, patter of poor 
little mutiliated feet, or the silvery tinkle of the 
geisha girl's samisen, and might open them to the 
purple splendor of wistaria or the pink beauty of 
the cherry blossom. 

I pulled up a chair before a table, upon which 
I placed the box. After a protracted hunt for the 
key which I had hidden in such a safe place that I 
had promptly lost all recollection of it, I sat down, 
and proceeded slowly to imlock it. 
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Somehow, now, when perhaps the mystery was 
about to be mif olded to me, I felt a certain delicacy 
about intruding upon it, or was it that I wanted 
Jack Rourke to be the one to unravel the snarl? 

I pulled up the lid. 

A blaze of shimmering, dazzling light met my 
eyes. 

I was looking down at precious stones that I am 
sure would have filled easily a quart measure, all 
kinds of beautiful stones! Blazing diamonds, vel- 
vety green emeralds, sapphires, blue as cornflow- 
ers, rubies red as crystallized blood, and one stone 
there was that surpassed them alL 

It was an opal, oval in shape, and about the size 
of a quarter, the most beautiful gem I had ever 
seen ; all fire, all color ; a well of molten flame shot 
through with exquisite peacock blues, shimmering 
yellow and lovely pinks; flashes of gold, of lav- 
ender, of sapphire and ruby glowed in it through 
a sea of fire. In its exquisite heart it held a 
thousand beautiful sunsets, a thousand rainbows, 
the beauty and hues of a thousand gems. I gazed 
at it in awe, dazed by its peerless beauty. 

For some time I sat there, staring as if fasci- 
nated at this perfect gem, forgetting the other 
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stones, forgetting everything else in my rapt con- 
templation of it. 

After a while I reluctantly laid it aside and 
proceeded to examine the contents of the hox. 

The only thing in it, beside the precious stones 
and a few legal papers, was a little book bound 
in cheap imitation leather, that evidently, judging 
from its appearance, had been water soaked and 
subjected to careless treatment. I opened it. 

It was a diary in Mr. Campbell's handwriting, 
the diary of a sea journey made many years ago. 
The ink was faded with time, so washed out that 
in many places the entries were no longer legible, 
but even glancing hastily through it told me that 
I had stumbled upon something very important. 

I got up and locked my door, then settled down 
and proceeded to read. 

It was evident that at one time the book had been 
much thicker, but many pages were missing from 
it, so that at times came whole gaps in the narra- 
tion that proved annoying. Still there was quite 
enough of it to give an interesting story — a story 
that had some bearing upon the murder mysteries 
of Greywold. 

I still have that little red book in my possession. 
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It holds an everlasting fascination for me so that I 
never grow tired reading the tragic stoiy that is 
inscribed in it in faded ink. 

But reread it as often as I will I always experi- 
ence something of a shock at the light the account 
sheds upon the character of John Campbell. 
Only that I knew it was in his handwriting I 
shouldn't have believed it possible that the man 
could ever have had such a chapter in his life. 

As for Jim Kidd! 

Well, everything that I read about him seemed 
just as it should be, and did not surprise me in 
the least. I never showed the little book to Car- 
men. There are some things in life, things even 
that touch us, that it were better we should never 
know. 

Suddenly the telephone in the hall below rang 
so violently, so clamorously that I hastily jumped 
to my feet and putting the little book back into 
the box I hurried out into the hall and downstairs. 
Before I reached the telephone the chief of police 
and his two detectives were there. The chief was 
answering the call. I heard him say: 

"Yes, I get you — Rourke — ^in Boisville — a 
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Chinaman and the gatekeeper you say ? You want 
me to come and make the arrest?" 

I spoke right up from where I stood on the 
stairs, I was so excited. 

"If it is a Chinaman I advise you to go and make 
the arrest, chief, hy all means." 

The chief took down the receiver from his ear 
and stared at me. 

Then, whether it was something in the expres- 
sion of my face, or the urgency of the appeal at 
the other end of the wire, I do not know. 

At any rate when he spoke again through the 
telephone he said, "All right Rourke. I'll he there 
just as soon as I can come in the machine." 

While the chief and the detectives were getting 
ready to leave I went upstairs to Carmen to tell her 
what had taken place that afternoon, and to pre- 
pare her for the return of Jack Rourke, for I 
was sure that he would soon he hack in Greywold, 
and with some startling news. 



CHAPTER XX 

We did not have to wait long for Rourke's re- 
turn. In less than an hour he was back in Grey- 
wold again. I could hardly wait for the recital of 
his adventures, and Carmen was no less eager than 
I for him to begin, feeling as she did, that at last 
the tangle of mystery enveloping her father's death 
was about to be smoothed out. 

But before Rourke could begin I asked him 
eagerly. 

'You got a Chinaman^ didn't you?'* 
'Yes, I got a Chinaman," he assented, "but the 
Chinaman almost got me first." He put one hand 
caressingly and gingerly to the bandages swathing 
his head. 

Carmen's little gasp of alarm was audible, where- 
upon the young man glanced at her gratefully toi^ 
it. 

"And he looks just like a Japanese, doesn't heT^I 

Rourke stared at me thoughtfully before answer^ 
ing. Then he said slowly: 
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"Well, since you mention it, there is such a re- 
semblance. But just why do you ask, Miss 
Carter?" 

"Never mind," I told him. "You'll know later 
on. But I do think, young man, that you are in 
a fair way of solving the murder mysteries of Grey- 
wold by the arrest of that Chinaman. I thought 
it was the gatekeeper, but I guess a Chinaman is 
the right one." 

"I sincerely hope so," Rourke returned fervidly. 

"But tell us all about it, tell us what happened," 
Carmen begged impatiently. 

We all sat down in the library where we had 
been standing, and Rourke recounted to us how, 
upon my suggestion, he had gone down to the 
gatekeeper's lodge where the red haired man re- 
ceived him courteously, and invited him in. 

After stating his business, Rourke had just set- 
tled down to asking questions relative to the mur- 
ders at Greywold, when suddenly he was assailed 
by a strong feeling of impending danger. He 
turned quickly to behold a Chinaman stealing upon 
him from the rear, a Chinaman with an uplifted 
club in his hand, and an unmistakable murderous 
expression distorting his features. 
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"As soon as I saw him,** said Rourke, "I knew 
that trouble was coming my way, and coming fast. 
I tried to duck, and draw the revolver I carried 
in my pocket, but before I could do either the man 
was upon me, and the club had descended crashing 
upon my head. I think he thought I was killed, 
otherwise he surely would have finished the work 
he so savagely began. 

"I recovered consciousness, as you know. Miss 
Carter, with the chief of police and his two de- 
tectives working over me, and the Chinaman and 
the gatekeeper gone. 

"As soon as I pulled myself together I realized 
that it was of vital importance that this Chinaman 
who had assailed me, as well as the gatekeeper, be 
caught and held. 

"I had a hunch that here at last something im- 
portant had been struck in the Greywold case. I 
would have nothing to say to the chief and his 
detectives, however, for I was determined to have 
the honor of capturing the men myself, and then 
turning them over to the police. 

"On the horse I rode clear to Boisville, feeling 
sure that I would run across the men I sought 
somewhere on the road. 
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I was destined to disappointment, however. I 
caught up with no Chinaman and red-haired man» 
and although I made inquiries, no one had seen 
these two conspicuous-looking pedestrians. 

"When I reached BoisviUe I put the horse up 
at a livery stable, and hired an automobile. Then 
I persuaded two policemen to get into it with me, 
after I had explained to them that without doubt 
I was hot upon the track of the man or men re- 
sponsible for the tragedies at Greywold, and ex- 
hibited to them my smashed head. 

"The wound seemed to be convincing, so we all 
got into the machine with a chauffeur and put oflF 
at top speed, determined to scour every road in the 
vicinity of BoisviUe xmtil we had captured our 
quarry. We sped up one road, down another ; ran 
miles along every highway in the neighborhood, 
without, however, coming upon our men. 

"The poKcemen were beginning to cast glances 
that were far from making me feel comfortable 
and wholly at my ease, and I could read in their 
severe faces that shortly I was to be brought to 
task for bringing stern oflScers of the law unon 
a wild-goose chase. 

"Just about this time we turned into a little-j 
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frequented road running south of Boisville. We 
had run along it ahout three miles, when suddenly, 
to my great joy and relief, ahead I spied the two 
.men we were after. They did not see us until 
we were upon them, and then put up a vicious 
fight before we overwhelmed them and bundled 
them into the automobile. 

"We took them back to Boisville, and from 
there I telephoned to Greywold, to the chief of 
police. The men are to be held, the Chinaman for 
his assault upon me, Bryson as a witness. 

"A^d now:- ended Jurke. rising from his chur 
.and pacing up and down the room, "begins the 
important task of digging up sufficient evidence to 
connect this Chinaman with the miu'ders, and hold 
him." 

"I think that can be done," I told him. 

At that moment Carmen left the room, one of 
the servants calling her. 

"I wish to talk with you about this Chinaman," 
I told the young man. 

Rourke sat down promptly. 

"Do you know that Chinaman looks good to me," 
he said. 

"To me also," I told him. 
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Then asking him to excuse me for a minute, 
while I went for something that I wanted to show 
him, I left him in the library and flew upstairs to 
my room, where I secured the carved wood box 
Mr. Campbell had consigned to my keeping. 
When I rejoined Rourke downstairs I took the 
little, sodden, cheaply bound diary from it and 
handed it to him. 

"I shall let you read it, but no one else, not 
even to get your evidence against the Chinaman 
— for Carmen's sake," I told him. 

Rourke nodded his head gravely, and took the 
book I handed to him. 

"I understand — for Carmen's sake," he ans- 
wered. 

"Read it," I urged him. 

Rourke began reading aloud. 

The little book was in the form of a sea diary 
and from the entries at the beginning it was to be 
gathered that Jim Kidd and John Campbell at one 
time long ago had sailed as first and second mates 
in the schooner Beina Celeste, putting out from 
Bahia with a cargo of cotton and sugar for Japan. 

The skipper, a Spaniard named Cavallo, had 
taken his seventeen-year-old daughter Gregorita 
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on the voyage, and John Campbell, the second mate, 
was in love with her. 

"Gregorita is poor, mad Mrs. Campbell," I in- 
terrupted Rourke's reading with this bit of infor- 
mation. "I have often heard Mr. Campbell ad- 
dress her as Gregorita." 

It was evident that Gregorita's father frowned 
upon John Campbell's aspirations in his daughter's 
direction, and that the mate smarted keenly imder 
this attitude upon the part of the skipper. Also it 
was plain John Campbell went on liking the girl 
anyway and that she returned his aflFection. Then 
came many missing pages and writing so water- 
blurred as to scarcely be legible. After this the 
following riveted Jack Rourke's attention as it had 
mine. 

8th Day Out. 

A calm day, with a hot sun, a smooth sea and the 
Rdna Celeste slipping along with hardly a breeze 
stirring her safls. 

Jim Kidd told me something interesting today. 
He says that Hop Sing, the Chinese pirate, has a 
treasure island in the Jula Sea where he caches all 
his loot. Kidd claims he has it direct from a China- 
man he once befriended, who had sailed with the 
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pirate. He gave Kidd a map with the island 
charted on it, also he told him where the treasure 
was hidden. 

It seems that with the treasure there is a wonder- 
ful opal called the "Burning of Troyi" it has such 
fire. It alone is worth a fortune, for not only is it 
the most beautiful and most valuable opal in ex- 
istence, but it is said to bring rare good luck to the 
one owning it. Kidd says he's going to show me 
the map the Chinaman gave him, and he made me 
promise on my oath I wouldn't have a word to say 
to any one about it. 

Think of a fortune like that lying on a lonely 
island, in the sea, just waiting for some one to 
come along and pick it up. And that opal he talks 
about, that he calls the "Burning of Troy," must be 
a wonder. That alone would stake a man for a 
lifetime. I wish it was mine. I guess, then, the 
skipper might think I was good enough to aspire 
to Gregorita's hand. 

Of course, any one who has ever sailed Eastern 
seas has heard of Hop Sing. They say he has 
hauled the biggest treasure of any pirate afloat. 
If Kidd's story is true, and most of the old China- 
man's loot is hidden on that deserted island, it cer- 
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tainly would be a find, and worth taking big risks 
to get at. 

I wonder why Kidd has confided all this to me, 
also I am wondering what his game is? Kidd isn't 
the kind of a man to be telling you something for 
nothing. Although we have shipped first and sec- 
ond mates on the Rdna Celeste, so far we have had 
very little to do with one another. It puzzles me, 
this confidence. I can't quite make it out. I wish 
he hadn't told me anything about it, for since then 
my head has been filled with Chinese pirates, and 
treasure islands in the Jula Sea. 

If I could only get hold of that opal, the "Burn- 
ing of Troy," maybe I could get Gregorita thea 
Kidd's a queer fellow. To think he has had scarcely 
a word to say to me since the voyage began, and 
now all of a sudden he up and tells me all about 
Hop Sing's island. 

More pages missing, then — 

12th Day Out. 

An East wind freshing fast, and a heavy sea 
piling up with the Beina Celeste plunging and 
pitching, and every little while burying her nose in 
the wash. 

Well, I know why Jim Kidd has confided in me. 
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He has come right out with it and I am astonished 
at the boldness of the man. He wants nothing 
more or less than to get hold of a vessel and work 
her to Hop Sing's island. He even had the auda- 
city to hint that if he could get enough of the crew 
of the Reina Celeste — ^but I would listen to no 
more from him, even if he is my superior oflScer. 

It is mutiny that he is thinking and talking, he 
the first mate of the Reina Celeste j and by right I 
should report him to the skipper and have him 
clapped into irons. God knows I have no love for 
the skipper. He is a bullying brute, but nothing 
must happen on the Reina Celeste for Gregorita's 
sake. I don't see how in the world a man like 
Cavallo has as sweet and lovely a girl as Gregorita 
for a daughter. 

14th Day Out. 
The wind E. by N.E. with a sea that keeps the 
decks awash, and the Reina Celeste jumping and 
pitching plenty. Kidd is determined to get a ves- 
sel to work to that island in the Jula Sea, and he 
has given me to understand that he is considering 
the Reina Celeste. With enough of the crew stand- 
ing by him, he says he can easily navigate her. He 
reckons he can count on five right off. 
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I should think he could count on the whole gang» 
for a worse set of ruffians and cut throats I have 
never seen shipped before the mast. I don't be- 
lieve there's a man of them that would hesitate to 
knife you for a dollar. 

These are the five Kidd is sure he can count on, 
and I guess he has sized them up about right 
Montes, the Brazilian. He sailed with Kidd in the 
south Indian Ocean years ago. Tony, the cross- 
eyed Greek with the face of an angel and the heart 
of a devil, if I am not very much mistaken. Davy 
Arthur, the tall, lank Englishman who has a grouch 
against the skipper, no one knows for what ; Gustav, 
the ship's carpenter; and Chino Charlie, the Heav- 
en's know what breed from the Malay Archipelago, 
who seems to like Cavallo no better than Davy 
Arthur does. 

Kidd showed me the map again today with the 
island charted on it. It is a volcanic upheaval of 
rocks in the sea, and vessels give it a wide berth. 

IVe been hearing of that old Chinese pirate for 
some time. He must have quite a treasure piled 
Tip. Imagine getting hold of it. That "Burning 
of Troy" must be a wonderful stone. It would 
make a man's fortune. 
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16th Day Out. 

A dead calm with the Beina Celeste lazing along 
as if she was in the Doldrums. I'm thinking Kidd's 
plan over. He swears he will divide up everything 
with me, and also will let me have the "Burning of 
Troy" if it is found. I am in for it. A man doesn't 
run across a chance like this but once in a lifetime. 

It is my luck. I'd be a fool to let it slide. The 
skipper isn't helping matters the way he's going on. 
He is drinking and is in one continuous bad temper. 
He started this day off by knocking down Sammy 
Spigel— the cabin boy with the bright red hah— 
with a marlinspike and like to split his head open 
because the boy fumbled at taking in a sail. Kidd 
looked after Sammy anS bandaged him up, and it's 
easy known on which side the boy will be when 
the time comes. 

The only thing that worries me is Gregorita. 
When hell breaks loose on the Beina Celeste the 
skipper is going to get his, and that's going to be 
hard on the girl. However, no matter what hap- 
pens, I'll look out for her. 

irth Day Out. 

Light winds are not speeding us on our way. 
The barometer is high and steady. The skipper 
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drinks steadily, and is a brute to every one. Eddd 
says he would like to sound the big Scotchman 
Muir. He's a husky fellow, and he knows the 
business of the sea. 

18th Day Out. 

The barometer is tumbling fast, the wind has 
veered around S.W. and the sky is heavily overcast, 
with a sea running mountain high. Kidd sounded 
the Scotchman today, but he will have nothing to do 
with the aflPair. Kidd is sorry now he had any- 
thing to say to the man, for he is afraid that he 
will betray the whole thing to the skipper. 

The skipper has been at Spigel the cabin boy 
again, this time with a blow of his fist knocking 
out two of his front teeth and then when the lad 
protested he rushed at him and with one blow of 
the hatchet he was swinging around he cut oflF all 
the fingers from one of SpigeFs hands. 



CHAPTER XXI 

At this point in the diary I said to Rourke: 
"This cahin hoy with the hright red hair and pale 
eyes must he Bryson our gatekeeper. He 
was Sammy Spigel in the days on the Reina 
Celeste. And hy the way. Have you noticed any 
thing peculiar ahout Bryson's hands?" 

"Yes," answered Rourke. "All the fingers of one 
hand are oflF. I've forgotten if it is the left or the 
right hand. I noticed it when I first saw him." 

"Well that's more than I am ahle to say," I re- 
plied. "I never knew the fingers from one of 
his hands were missing until just recently." At 
this juncture I took from the folds of my hand- 
kerchief where I had them wrapped up carefully 
the three dead fingers I had heen secretly keeping 
and guarding. I held them out to the reporter and 
as I did so told their story. 

"The dead fingers mean something," I insisted. 
"When I first came here Mrs. Campbell had a gaily 
colored bird of the parakeet variety that actually 
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was able to cry out on occasions, *Dead fingers! 
Dead fingers I ' I heard it myself. Jim Kidd 
wrung its neck the first time it said it in his hear- 
ing. Now is it a mere coincidence that all the 
fingers of one of Bryson's hands are missing?" 

"It's peculiar, certainly," commented -Rourke, 
then turning his attention to the little book again, 
in which he was eagerly interested, he began read- 
ing. 

Kidd talked with the boy this afternoon and he 
is ready for anjrthing now. 

Kidd has been making quite a collection of 
weapons that he hides in the fo'c'sle. Hatchets, 
carving knives, razors, marlinspikes, anything that 
is likely to come in handy when the time comes, he 
says. 

19th Day Out. 

Something queer has happened. I had just 
come up to relieve Kidd, the officer on deck when 
there was an alarm sounded that there was no 
one at the wh^el. Muir, the big Scotchman, had 
been stationed there, and sure enough when we in- 
vestigated he was missing. 

Cavallo came out of his cabin, half drunk as 
usual and took charge of the situation. He swung 
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around, but because of the wind and the heavy sea 
running we did not spend much time in a search 
for the missing man, but went on, leaving him to 
whatever fate had overtaken him in that lonely and 
tossing sea. 

The men are all talking about Muir's disappear- 
ance. Some of them say it is suicide, others hint 
at murder, still others believe that supernatural 
agency had to ,do with taking the big Scotchman 
off. 

Kidd hasn't said a word to me about the -affair, 
but I could bet my head that he knows more about 
Muir's disappearance than any one else. I wouldn't 
like to be in Kidd's way. He can look at you 
with that one eye of his in a way to make you shiver. 

I have had a clear understanding with him that 
things are to be done quietly, no matter what way 
he does it, also that I am to have a clean half of the 
treasure and the "Burning of Troy," for keeping 
still. Kidd has been saying little to me of late, but 
from the taking oflp of Muir I think the time is near. 

After this there were many pages missing, then 
came this in a hurried nervous scrawl that bore 
little resemblance to John Campbell's writing. 
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2(>th Day Out- 
It has come. 

The hebnsman, Tony the cross-eyed Greek, stuck 
a knife in the skipper's back as he leaned over 
the taffrail this morning. I was standing near but 
made no stir. The skipper was not killed, only 
wounded and he seemed to instantly realize that 
it was mutiny, also that I was in it since I was 
making no stn-. 

He suddenly began nmning toward me pickmg 
up a marlinspike from the deck as he came. I 
stood my ground^ and when he reached me I had 
to battle for my life. He was a more powerful 
man that I at any time, but now seemed to have 
the strength of ten devils. 

21st Day Out. 
Kidd is sailing the Beina Celeste and I am the 
second mate. There is no dissatisfaction with the 
crew over the state of affairs as far as I can see or 
hear. They all seem cheerful and jolly, as if they 
hail the change from the brutal skipper. If Cavallo 
had treated his men decently there would have 
been no trouble. I tried to tell him time and 
again, and I warned him more than once, for 
Gregorita's sake, for I knew what was coming and 
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hated to think of her suffering. But it was use- 
less. Cavallo was a devil incarnate afloat and an 
angel on land I suppose. They say that's the way 
it is sometimes. Of course the crew have some- 
thing to look forward to now they didn't have 
before. Kidd keeps telling them about the treas- 
ure from day to day and describing it to them, 
and pointing out to them how rich they'll be when 
it is secured. They're a bad lot, every last man of 
them, and it's a good thing to keep their minds on 
something, so that they won't be putting them on 
some kind of mischief. Gregorita has no suspicion 
that I liad anything to do with her father's taking 
oflF. I hope she never does know. I think it 
would kill her if she knew the truth. God knows 
I did it in self-defense, so there can be nothing 
iwrong about it. He would have killed me sure, if 
I hadn't put up a fight. It was either him or me to 
live, and not much time to think about it either. 
We sail a sea of glass, with mighty pleasant weather 
overhead. Good weather, and things going well 
with us Kidd says we ought to make Hop Sing's 
island in about fourteen hours. Kidd is excited 
and nervous over the treasure now that we come 
near it. He has been dreaming for years of Hop 
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Sing's island, and studying the map the Chinaman | 
gave him, mitil he knows it hy heart, and now he's : 
about to get hold of the whole thing. No wonder 
he's excited. We talked about the opal. Eidd 
has taken to talking a lot about that opal lately. 
He must have it on his mind. He says it's the 
most beautiful precious stone in the world and the 
most valuable opal, and Hop Sing had always kept 
it hidden on the deserted island fearing something 
might happen to it. 

Much good it will do any one that way, burying 
it on a lonely island in the sea. Eidd knows ex- 
actly the spot where it is hidden. It is all set down 
on the map and Eidd knows that map thoroughly 
now. He talks so much about that opal that it 
looks to me like he's regretting having promised it 
to me. Eidd is claiming now that it brings good 
luck only when a Chinaman owns it. That it is 
fatal to anyone else. He's telling me all this to 
make me afraid of the stone I suppose, so that I'll 
refuse to take it. 

But I guess if it can bring good luck to a Chink 
it can bring it to me. I know one thing I'm not 
going to let Eidd crawl out of his bargain, which 
he's for doing if I'm not very much mistaken. I'll 
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get my full share of the loot equal to Kidd V and in 
addition to that the opal. A bargain is a bargain 
and ought to be lived up to. Kidd'is drinking far 
too much. I tried to talk with him but he got 
very ugly. Told me to keep my place as first 
mate and not interfere with the skipper or he'd put 
me in irons. He'iJ a bad one is Kidd, but I can't 
get out of it now. I've got to go on to the end. 

22nd Day Out. 

The sea is so still that it almost makes me afraid. 
It is just as if everything in it was dead, as if there 
was no life left. And the sky overhead looks move- 
less too, with never a cloud in it, and just like a 
dome of heated copper. There is no wind to speak 
of and so we just crawl along making little head- 
way the Rdna Celeste feeling almost as if she is 
motionless. Off our bow Hop Sing's island rises, 
a bank of mist resting on the sea. We bear down 
upon it slowly, too slowly to suit Kidd who is drink- 
ing and cursing and taking all my time to restrain 
him. It is maddening, of course, to have the island 
right in view and we creeping so slowly upon it 
that it seems it is going to take ages to reach it. 

2«rd Day Out. 

We came to anchor about half a mile off the 
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island. Then Kidd and I taking Sammy Spigel 
the cahin boy with us, he's the one with the red 
hair and funny eyes that Cavallo cut all the fingers 
oflF, put oflf in the ship's dinghey for Hop Sing's 
island. We had some difficulty in making a land- 
ing but finally managed it. Then Jim Kidd got 
out his map and we studied it. It was entirely 
correct for without a bit of trouble we walked 
straight to the spot where some of the treasure was 
buried, on the beach, near three huge rocks, and 
started* to dig it up. It was wonderful. Ingots 
of gold and of silver, money of every land under 
the sun, and jewels that would have set women 
crazy just to see them, some of them set, some 
unset. We loaded the dinghey with it, and then 
Kidd looking at the map again went down to the 
beach, and in a few minutes he had dug up an iron 
box. We opened it to find in it the opal. There 
could be no mistake about it. It was the 
"Burning of Troy" all right. Never was there such 
a stone. Kidd hesitated for a second or so but 
he handed me the gem, and then we all got in the 
dinghey again and rowed back with our treasure 
to the Rdna Celeste. The crew went wild over 
the stuff we returned with and it was soon unloaded. 
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As soon as the dinghey was empty we got into it 
and returned to the island for more. We had load- 
ed up again and were just about ready to shove off 
when a huge Chinaman jumped suddenly from be- 
hind a big rock on the shore, and came jumping 
for us yelling like a devil gone mad and swinging a 
short sword fiercely over his head. A small boy, 
a Chinese in native costiune ran after him down the 
beach. We made for the boat, jumped into it and 
shoved o£F for dear life. But the Chinaman came 
after us flinging himself into the sea, swimming 
with the most amazing strokes after the boat. The 
dinghey being heavfly weighted we could make 
little progress. The Chinaman finally reached us 
and seized the side of the boat. Kidd who was 
tr3dng to push him off got a slash of the sword 
across the face that cut open half of it and blinded 
him with blood for a while. Then I took a hand 
and managed to get the sword away from the 
Chinaman. He was holding on to the side of the 
boat threatening to capsize at any moment. With 
all my force I brought the sword down on the hand 
that clung to the dinghey. He gave the most 
frightful yell I ever heard in my life and let go his 
hold. He held up the hand that I had cut, all the 
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fingers dangling from it in the most sickening way. 
But in spite of this womid he came after us again. 
This time when he gained the boat I brought the 
sword down on his head. He sank into the sea, 
and the boy on the beach screamed in a way I won't 
forget in a hurry. Somehow I felt the edge go oflP 
my taste for that treasure as I listened to it. Our 
last glimpse of the boy he was hauling something 
up on the beach, the dead Chinaman I suppose. 
We made the Beina Celeste and decided not to go 
back to the island. We had enough and to spare 
of the treasure, enough to divide up giving each 
man sufficient to make him perfectly satisfied. We 
had met one Chinaman on the island. Perhaps 
there might be more and if we should return we 
might not be able to get away with a third boatload 
of Hop Sing's treasure. We had enough of the 
loot as it was and so could be satisfied. Some of 
the crew was for going back to the island and I 
think that Jim Kidd felt that way himself at the 
beginning, but I was dead against it and so were 
others of us and so we pulled up anchor and the 
last I saw of Hop Sing's island it was just a dim 
misty outline in the sea. The opal is so wonderful 
I spend long hours looking at it. It looks as if it 
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had caught every color there was in the world and 
imprisoned them in its heart. Kidd says it won*t 
bring luck to any one but a Chinaman, Well we'll 
see. If a yellow Chink — 

The diary had ended abruptly. Rourke closed 
the book and stared down thoughtfully at the cheap, 
water-soaked leather cover, overwhelmed with 
thought. 

Then he looked up at me with shining, excited 
eyes. 

"It was a Chinaman of course. That treasure 
was reached and seized." 

"And some of it is in here,'* I cried suddenly 
opening the box and displaying to his astonished 
gaze the beautiful precious stones it held. I picked 
up the magnificent opal. 

"It must be the 'Burning of Troy,'*' I said, 
"There couldn't be two such opals in the world." 

"Kidd and Campbell seized the Chinese pirate's 
treasure and got away with it. But Hop Sing 
trailed them — ^trailed them the length and breadth 
of the world and at last got them both," cried 
Rourke, in his excitment grasping me by the arm 
and by way of emphasizing his remarks squeezing 
it, until I was sure that it must be black and blue. 
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"Please remember/' I reminded him, "that this 
story was written, and the events recorded in it, 
took place a long time ago. At that time Mr. 
Campbell and Jim Kidd were comparatively young 
men, and the Chinese pirate was an old man. Many 
years have gone by since then.'* 

"That's so, that's so," mused Rourke, letting go 
my arm to my great relief, and beginning to pace 
up and down the room. Suddenly he stopped in 
front of me. "Then some one else took up the 
trail in Hop Sing's stead — ^another Chinaman," he 
said. 

"It looks like it," I agreed. "Mr. Campbell and 
Jim Kidd, it is evident, feared somebody, some- 
thing. Perhaps they were aware that this venge- 
ance was abroad — " 

"John Campbell was not only a mutineer but a 
murderer if this account is true," interrupted 
Rourke, tapping the little red book with his fingers. 

"A murderer in self-defence each time," I an- 
swered. "If his wife knew of the tragedies I do not 
believe that his daughter Carmen did. More- 
over Mr. Campbell did not want her to know, would 
go to any lengths to prevent her gaining this 
knowledge, and this was what Kidd held over 
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Campbell's head as a threat and a menace. It 
would satisfactorily explain the relations existing 
between the two men. It caused the owner of 
Greywold, at last driven to bay by the impudent 
aspiration of Eadd for Carmen's hand to try to 
murder his troublesome guest. But a murderer 
had gotten ahead of Mr. Campbell, the murderer 
that he himself was to fall a victim to a little later. 
When Mr. Campbell stabbed Jim Kidd he was al- 
ready dead — strangled to death. 

Rourke said to me suddenly: "That Chinaman 
replaced Saiki for a time in Greywold, and long 
enough to accomplish the murders here. That ac- 
counts for the transformation in hands that you 
have spoken of, Miss Carter.'* 

"That's what I suspect," I told the yoimg man, 
*T)ut if such a change had taken place in the staflF 
of servants, Mrs. Hudson would have known and 
surely she — " I stopped short. I was thinking how. 
queerly the housekeeper had acted, and how 
abruptly she had quitted Greywold. Also her 
warning, "Look out for the Jap — ^the Jap in the 
dining-room," came back to me. 

At that moment the telephone bell rang. 
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Rourke rushed oflF to answer it and in a minute I 
heard him saying eagerly: 

"Yes, yes," then in tones of utter despair, 
"Good LordI" 

Directly he was hurriedly preparing to leave the 
house. To me who had come out into the hall he 
cried : 

"What do you think. Miss Carter? The China- 
man has gotten away." 

I was stupified hy the news for an instant. 
Then I gasped: "How did it happen?" 

"Don't know. I'm off to see," and he dashed 
out of the house. 

"Well, that settles the Greywold mystery, 
it will never he solved now," I thought hurrying 
over to a window to catch a fleeting glimpse of the 
young man rushing madly down the drhreway. 

I wondered vaguely if he were going to get the 
carriage, or intended to run all the way to Boisville. 



CHAPTER XXII 

However, I had not taken into consideration 
Bryson, the gatekeeper, when I decided that the 
mysteries of Greywold would never he solved. 

As soon as he heard of the Chinaman's "get- 
away" he told the whole story to the police, urged 
to it undoubtedly by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. 

He began with the sailing of the Beina Celeste 
from Bahia, and his recital tallied exactly with the 
diary in John CampbeU's writing that I held in ' 
my possession. 

He told of the killing of Cavallo, the skipper, by 
Campbell, and how Jim Kidd had at once taken 
charge of the vessel, the entire crew submitting to 
him without protest, and sailed her into the Jula 
Sea. 

They found, and ran in as closely as they dared 
to Hop Sing's island, and then Kidd and Camp- 
bell, taking Spigel: — or Bryson as he was afterward 
known — with them, put oflF in the ship's dinghey 
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for the island, upon which, after much difficulty, 
they found a landings place. 

Without any trouble they succeeded in locating 
the pirate's treasure hoard, a wonderful collection 
of gold, jewels, and the coins of many nations. 

They selected a boatload of it, bringing it back 
to the Reina Celeste j and then returned for more. 

They had loaded up the dinghey once more, and 
were just about to shove oflp from the island when 
a huge Chinaman, followed by a little boy, charged 
upon them from behind a big rock upon the beach 
where they had been concealed apparently, and 
watching the men from the Reina Celeste at work. 

The Chinaman was armed with a short sword 
that he swung aroimd wildly, at the same time 
screeching in a high pitched voice in the most blood- 
curdling way. 

The men fled to the boat, and shoved off in 
frenzied haste, but the Chinaman followed them into 
the sea, the boy meanwhile standing on the beach 
watching the scene. 

The men in the boat bent to their oars but the 
dinghey was heavily laden with the treasure they had 
taken, and the big Chinaman — ^he was none other 
than Hop Sing, half waded, half swam after them/ 
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finaUy managing to grasp the boat, almost cap- 
sizing it. 

Kidd got a slash of the sword across the face that 
cut his cheek open, and dazed him a few seconds 
from the blood and pain. 

Campbell dropping his oars went for the fren- 
zied Oriental. After a fierce struggle he wrenched 
the sword from him, and then with one stroke of 
it, he all but severed the fingers of the hand that 
climg octopus-like to the boat. 

Hop Sing's clutch was at once loosened, and 
with a terrifying howl, he held up the hand, with 
the bleeding fingers dangling from it in a most 
sickening way. 

The boy on the beach fa a shrill scream echoed 
the Chinaman's agonized yell. 

However, Hop Sing came after the boat again, 
determinedly, his yellow face distorted with a fury 
that was terrifying, his little black eyes blazing 
with rage. 

When the Chinaman was about to gain it again, 
and clutch it with his unmaimed hand, Campbell 
brought down the sword he swung upon the pig- 
tailed head. Hop Sing sank without a struggle. 
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without a sound, the water showing red where he 
went down. 

The boy on the beach shrieked again and again, 
in the most dreadful way, and with these fearful 
sounds in their ears the men rowed swiftly away. 
Looking back after awhile when the boy's cries had 
ceased, they beheld him waist deep in the water, 
striving to haul something out of it and up on the 
the beach. This object the Chinese lad finally 
dragged from the water. It did not stir, and then 
when the boy's screams of grief and despair came 
to the men in the boat, they knew Campbell had 
done his work well. 

They got safely back to the Reina Celeste and 
once aboard her set sail hurriedly, soon leaving 
Hop Sing's island far in their wake. 

The crew were given a handsome share of the 
loot, the remainder of it being divided between 
Campbell and Kidd, the former receiving in addi- 
tion to his portion, the wonderful opal known as 
the "Burning of Troy," that had been secured on 
the first trip to Hop Sing's island. 

The Reina Celeste headed straight for a group 
of islands in the southern Pacific, wind and weather 
favoring her aU the. way. 
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She made an obscure port that saw few sails, and 
here the crew were discharged, and Campbell mar- 
ried the skipper's daughter. 

Bryson was sm-e that Gregorita was unaware of 
iwho was responsible for the death of her father. 

After the crew had dispersed Kidd and Campbell 
determined to abandon the Bdna Celeste and get 
away. They secured passage on a tramp steamer 
leaving the islands taking Bryson along with them. 

In a sleepy little town in Portugal they settled 
down making trips to big cities from time to time, 
where Bryson supposed that they converted their 
treasure into cash by degrees and invested it. Here 
in this quiet village, remote from the travelled high- 
ways of the world, the two men hoped to bury the 
memory of the Reina Celeste and Hop Sing's 
island, and live in security. But one morning they 
came down to breakfast to find a finger — a dried 
dead finger — flying upon the table. They knew 
what it meant and the knowledge filled them with 
terror. It was one of the Chinese pirate's fingers 
that John Campbell had all but cut from his hand, 
and it was a menace, a warning of danger to them. 
Some one had taken up their trail. Was it Hop 
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Sing whom they thought had died, or had some 
one else taken up the task of vengeance for the 
pirate? 

They fled in haste from the Portuguese town, 
and then began a life of wandering around the 
world, going from place to place never staying long 
anywhere. 

Finally after many years of this kind of exist- 
ence, they located in a town in India, where they^ 
considered they might now be safe f ronj pursuit. 

But after they liad been settled here but a very; 
short time, again did the dread finger appear! 

This time while a terrific storm raged outside, 
and Jim Kidd, Campbell and his wife and child 
were together in a dimly lighted room listening in 
awe to the raging elements something suddenly fell 
at Mr. Campbell's feet. 

Stooping, he picked it up and they turned on 
the lights to see what it was. 

It was a black, withered finger ; a thimab I 

Mrs. Campbell who knew why they fled from 
place to place, and who had been nervous and wor- 
ried about it for many years, was rendered so terri- 
fied by the finger, that her mind suddenly gave 
way. Laughing and shrieking and sobbing she 
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cried, "Dead fingers! Dead fingers!" until she was 
exhausted. 

From that night Mrs. Camphell was a mad wo- 
man, taking absolutely no interest in any one or 
anything save a gorgeous little parakeet that her 
husband had caught on Hop Sing's island and given 
to her, and that she after an infinite amount of 
pains had taught to cry "Dead fingers! Dead 
fingers !" 

After this they fled from India to the South 
Seas, and here Campbell formed the sudden reso- 
lution of getting away from Kidd. He felt that 
the man with the one eye and scarred face would 
ever make it easy for their trail to be picked up. 

He confided to Bryson, his decision, offering to 
give him the opal, the "Burning of Troy," if he 
would desert Kidd and stick to him. 

Bryson stated that the opal had the greatest fas- 
cination for him; that he would have gone to any 
lengths, made any sacrifice to get it, and so he 
^ decided to cast his lot with Campbell. 

So one day they slipped away from Kidd, Camp- 
bell, of course, taking his wife and daughter Car- 
men with him, sailing for the United States on a 
steamer that was leaving port. 
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Upon their arrival in the States, Campbell pur- ' 
chased Greywold, where they settled down once 
more, Bryson being made gatekeeper so that he 
could guard the place well. 

But soon Bryson had a grievance. He did not 
get the opal promised to him, and from indications 
it looked as if Campbell had no intention of giving 
it up either. 

Beside this Bryson had an added complaint, in 
that he considered Campbell should have done bet-? 
ter by him than designate him as gatekeeper of 
Greywold, he who had been selected of the ship's 
crew to go to Hop Sing's island in search of the 
pirate's treasure. 

Of the loot he had received only an equal share 
with the other mutineers of the Reina Celeste, 
although he felt that he had done much more than 
they to earn it. 

Brooding over this and the failure of Campbell 
to keep his promise about the opal, Bryson in re- 
venge determined to locate Jim Kidd and acquaint 
him with the whereabouts of Campbell. So one 
day he wrote to the one-eyed man care of a London 
firm of bankers with whom he knew Kidd had 
business transactions. 
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This letter reached Kidd, and several months 
later in a cab from Boisville he appeared at the 
gates of Greywold. 

Bryson was aware that the coming and stay of 
Kidd in Greywold was a source of much worry 
and annoyance to John Campbell, not only for the 
reason that Campbell feared he would bring once 
more upon them the visitor whose gruesome visiting 
card was a dead finger, but also because Kidd knew 
Campbell had been a mutineer, that his wealth had 
its source in the Chinese pirate's loot he had stolen, 
and that to obtain this wealth he had been guilty of 
two murders — ^things that Bryson was aware John 
Campbell did not want his daughter now grown to 
womanhood to know. 

Then one day came another visitor to Greywold, ' 
this time a Chinaman! 

He spoke good English and asked to be per- 
mitted to go up to the big house to see Mr. Camp- 
bell. 

Seemingly he was familiar with the place for he 
knew that there was a Japanese butler there, and 
that a Mrs. Hudson was the housekeeper. And here 
Bryson explained that the Chinaman looked so 
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much like Saiki that the resemblance startled and 
amazed him. 

The astonishing thing, however, was that Bryson 
allowed the Chinaman to go up to the house, know- 
ing that he ought never to have done so; but be 
declared he was so overwhelmed, so frightened by 
the man's appearance at Greywold, that he feared 
to oflFer any resistance to Imn. 

So the Chinaman went up to the house and stayed 
there and Bryson kept quiet about it which was 
rather extraordinary. 

It was my opinion as I listened to Bryson's re- 
lation that he had been either bribed by the China- 
man or acted from a motive of revenge because of 
iffiie way Mr. Campbell had treated him. And if 
this were true he, of course, would not tell it. 

Then early in the morning of the day that Jim 
Kidd was discovered murdered, the Chinaman ap- 
peared at the lodge again and demanded to be 
taken in and concealed. Bryson vowed that he 
feared for his life should he refuse the request. It 
iwas because of this fear that he failed to tell any- 
one of the mysterious Chinaman who was in hiding 
at his place. 

Bryson explained that his terror had shattered 
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his judgment, also he was held by a terrible dread 
for he was sure that the Chinaman was an emis- 
sary of Hop Sing's. 

Hop Sing himself it couldn't be, he would have 
been a very old man by this time, besides he had 

seen the blow that Mr. Campbell had given him, 
and had heard the little boy's shrieks when he had 
dragged the pirate's body upon the beach. 

So Bryson allowed the Chinaman to stay at the 
lodge, and made no effort to denounce him to the 
police or to tell anyone of his presence, and thej 
"heathen" went into concealment during the day, 
but wandered around the grounds all night, at 
least this is what the gatekeeper supposed he did 
during the night, for he always disappeared then. 
Bryson couldn't imagine how the Oriental escaped 
the Russian wolfhounds but believed it was he that 
poisoned them at last. 

Then came Mr. Campbell's murder, and Bryson 
swore that he was so frightened, fearing that he 
would be suspected of being an accomplice of the 
Chinaman he harbored against his wiU, that he 
dreaded more than ever having anything to say. 

As to Saiki's murder Bryson declared that he 
knew nothing about it, and was as surprised as we 
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were at the finding of the body. He admitted now 
having let Saiki out through the gates, the Jap- 
anese he explained had become f rightend at things 
and was getting away from Greywold, and he also 
told of the Chinaman having followed the Jap out 
of the gates and up the road, and then returning 
shortly after. But he had heard no outcry, had 
noticed nothing suspicious and was absolutely un- 
aware that Saiki had been murdered and left lying 
in the road. 

When he came to the murderous assault that 
had been made on Jack Rourke when that young 
man had gone down to the lodge, he protested 
solemnly that he had no idea such an attack would 
be made. 

After the attack, believing that Rourke had been 
slain, Bryson overcome by the gravity of his 
perilous situation, convinced that his innocence 
under the circumstances could never be established, 
in utter despair cast in his lot with the Chinaman 
and fled with him from Greywold. 

This was Bryson's story. In the main it was 
probably true. It looked very much as though 
Mrs. Hudson had been a traitor to the household 
she served, and permitted Saiki to allow the China- 
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man to personate him for a time so that he should 
get f amiKar with Greywold,* and the habits of its 
inmates and so perpetrate the crimes he had in mind 
easily. While he was down at the gatekeeper's 
lodge in collusion with Saiki he managed to get into 
the house the night he killed Mr. Campbell. With- 
out doubt both Mrs. Hudson and poor Saiki had 
been very liberally paid for their assistance. 

I felt it my duty to turn over to the police the 
little red volume Mr. Campbell had placed in my; 
keeping. It would corroborate, at least in part, 
Bry son's story, and while I had little use for the 
man, and disliked for Carmen's sake, showing this 
diary her father had written, still I considered it 
my duty to do so and Mr. Rourke agreed with me, 

Bryson was held for a time as a witness but 
finally discharged. The chief of police of Bois- 
ville at any rate had "saved his face" for he had 
had the murderer of Greywold in custody, and it 
was up to the sheriff that the Chinaman had escaped. 

Before leaving Boisville Bryson came out to 
Greywold to see me. I think he appreciated my 
turning over Campbell's diary to the police. He 
said he had come especially to tell me: 

"No one will ever have any peace, nor long escape 
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with their lives, that has that opal the ^^Burning of 
Troy" in their possession. I know what I'm talking 
ahout. Miss Carter. If John Campbell's daughter 
wants to keep out of trouble she'd better get rid of 
it I used to want it badly but now I wouldn't 
have it if some one got down on their bended knee 
and offered it to me on a velvet cushion. Do you 
remember the day you caught me in Mr. Camp- 
bell's room Miss Carter?" 

I nodded, recalling the incident vividly, "Well, 
that's what I was looking for — ^the opal. Not for 
myself, but for the Chinaman. I found out that he 
wouldn't budge from Greywold until he had it, and 
I thought I'd get it for him and so get rid of him. 
The Chinaman wanted that opal badly and be 
hasn't got it yet. Who knows, maybe he'll come 
back for it ? And that would be bad, very bad 1" 

I assured Bryson that I was thankful for his 
tip, that I would do what I could about it, and then 
he left, and I never saw him again. 

But I have often thought of his queer flaming 
red hair, and his pale, washed out eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

In spite of the tragedies that had taken place in 
Greywold Carmen could not bear to leave it. Mrs. 
Campbell finally became so troublesome that it was 
considered wisest to place her in an asylimi, so she 
was sent to a very luxurious one where undoubted- 
ly the poor lady was extremely comfortable for 
the rest of her life. However it was a terrible 
grief to Carmen to let her go. 

I retained my position as housekeeper in Grey- 
wold. And then I fell to thinking of what Bryson 
had said to me about the "Burning of Troy." Espe- 
cially was I reminded of it when the man who now 
presided at the gates in Bryson's place reported that 
a mysterious Chinaman was hanging around Grey- 
wold. 

I went at once to Carmen and begged her to get 
rid of the opal which I had turned over to her 
after her father's death. 

"Opals are notoriously unlucky," I reminded her. 
"Look at the Hapsburgs, and others who have 
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bothered with them. Beside this, perhaps it was 
the opal the Chinaman who committed the mm*ders 
at Greywold was after, and he may never rest 
satisjSed mitil he gets it, and in getting it, who may 
say what will happen? Why not let him have it 
and be done with it?" 

"But how?" demanded Carmen. 

I told her: "I will gladly undertake the tasK of 
delivering the gem into the hands of whoever the 
Chinaman is who wants it. I shall be delighted to 
do it. I always revelled in adventure anyway, and 
this will be a rare opportunity of indulging my 
craving that way. But apart from this I hear the 
East calling. It always does call, you know, to 
those who have once come under its spell, and when 
it calls, one cannot resist, one must heed it.'^ 

Carmen demurred of course and declared that she 
wouldn't hear of such a thing, but I begged so hard 
and so persistently that at last she gave way to me. 
After finding a woman that impressed me as being 
just the sort to look after Carmen, I set out from 
Greywold to go to the other side of the world, an 
ample letter of credit in my hand-bag thanks to 
Carmen's generosity, and the opal, the "Burning 
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of Troy/' in a little chamois bag attached to a gold 
chain that encircled my neck. 

After an interesting voyage I reached Hong 
Kong. From there I decided to go to Canton 
where I intended to establish myself and get into 
communication with the man who wanted the 
"Burning of Troy." I hadn't the slightest idea 
just how I was to accomplish this, but I relied upon 
that mysterious means of communication peculiar 
to Oriental coimtries, whereby news is dessemi- 
nated in the most marvelous and most startling 
manner. 

One evening I took the steamer up to Canton. I 
retired to my stateroom early. 

It was somewhere near midnight when I was 
awakened suddenly and completely by the stoppage 
of the engine. I sat upright in my berth, alert 
and wide-eyed in an instant. Next I realized that 
the steamer had stopped. This meant that some- 
thing had happened, something was wrong. I 
slipped out of my berth, and started to dress hur- 
riedly. Suddenly there came a knock at my state- 
room door. I expected, of course, to receive a 
warning of danger when I opened it, but the Chi- 
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nese boy who stood there told me in pidgin Ei^Iis^ 
that I was wanted up on deck. 

Wondering who wanted me, and for what, at this 
unseemly hour, I followed the boy up to the deck. 
He led me to the Captain's room, and after push- 
ing the door open for me, vanished. 

The room was flooded in light, and I beheld a 
Chinaman standing in the center of it, a China- 
man in native dress of silk, beautifully embroidered, 
who looked so much like Saiki, our butler at Grey- 
wold, that for an instant I was sure it was he. 

"Saiki!" I cried in astonishment, in spite of my 
knowledge of Saiki's death. 

The Chinaman offered me a dbair. I glanced at 
his hands. They were short, fat, plebeian I He 
was the man who had replaced Saiki for a time in 
Greywold I 

"You are — ?*' I exclaimel. 

"Not Saiki, Miss Carter, but I was so fortunate 
as to resemble him closely enough to take his place 
in Greywold. My mother was a Japanese. I may 
have some of the maternal race's characteristics." 

"You are the—" 

"Chinaman who escaped from the Boisville po- 
lice," the bland-faced Oriental informed me. "I be- 
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Eeve that you have something for me, Miss Carter/* 

I put my hand up to my neck and unf astei^ the 
gold chain I wore around it. 

Then opening the little chamois bag I took from 
it the opal that seaned to blaze and quiver with 
the most wonderful fire, and handed it to the China- 
man. I was glad and relieved that it had reached 
the one who wanted it, at last. 

"How did you know about it — and where to find 
me?" I asked wondering. 

The Chinaman smiled a slow, inscrutable smile, 
and began fanning himself with one of the most 
beautiful fans I had ever seen. 

"We of this land know many things. Some 
things that are easy for us are hard for you of the 
West." 

He looked down at the opal lying in the palm of 
his hand. It was alive with fire, pulsing with 
tinted beauty. "I am grateful to you. Miss Carter* 
You were a wise woman to counsel that girl in 
Greywold to part with this jewel." 

"Who are you?" I demanded boldly. 

He answered me gravely: 

"Hop Sing, who has passed these many years 
to his ancestors, was my father. This opal that he 
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prized beyond all things, and that he risked his life 
to secure, was stolen from him. Again do I thank 
you Miss Carter. You have come far to place it 
in the hands of its rightful owner." 

"May I ask you some questions?" I begged. 
, His face immediately became sphinx-like but he 
answered politely: 

"Of course." 

"Why did you hate Mr. Campbell so much? Jim 
Eidd was the ringleader in the raid on your father's 
treasure hoard." 

"I know he was. But I, who was a boy then, 
and on the island with my father where he stored 
his wealth, beheld the man Campbell cut my father's 
fingers from his hand and then kill him. Then they 
made away with part of a treasure that had taken 
him a lifetime to accumulate, including that which 
he prized above aU, and which was said to bring 
with it rare good luck — ^the ^Burning of Troy.* '* 

"Then why was Jim Kidd killed, or at any rate 
killed first?" I asked. 

"That was a mistake," the Chinaman answered 
coolly. "I intended that it should be Mr. Camp- 
bell, but got Kidd instead." 

"And you kiUed Saiki also. Why?" I asked. 
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^I couldn't bring Saiki around to my point of 
view about his remaining in Greywold so I stopped 
arguing with him/' 

"How did you manage to take Saiki^s place for 
a time and deceive us," I next inquired. "Did Mrs^ 
Hudson—" 

"Gold is of heavy weight," the Chinaman re* 
marked simply, 

"Then .Mrs. Hudson did—" I cried. 

At this juncture the Chinaman must have sud- 
denly wearied of my questions, for he clapped his 
hands, and the boy who Ead escorted me to this 
strange interview appeared at the doorway. 

The man gave the boy an order in Chinese I 
supposed, and although I did not understand the 
language I was rather sure that he said: 

"Show this foreign devil back to her stateroom." 

Then he bent almost to the floor, and I bowing 
ceremoniously to him, f oUowed the boy out of the 
room and back to my stateroom, to which he led me. 

I noticed that many figures seemed to be lurk- 
ing in dark shadows on the decks. Had Hop 
Sing's son taken up his father's profession, and 
were these some of his black flag crew? 

When I reached my stateroom I did not go to my; 
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berth immediately* I was rather excited over my 
meeting with Hop Sing's son. After awhile the 
steamer starled again. But I sat up in my clothes 
all night, catching forty winks now and then. 

I was the cynosure of all eyes as I walked down 
the gangplank the next morning — I whom a Chi- 
nese pirate had found it so important to interview 
that he had stopped and boarded a steamer to do it. 

I rather expected that the affair would be made 
a subject of government inquiry, for I had learned 
that there was a big price upon the head of Hop 
Sing's son, who was proving more successful in the 
family profession than even his own father. 

However I was not bothered in any way, and 
after cabling from Canton to Carmen that I had 
placed the opal, I left that town and its hundred 
and one smells, and then spent some months poking 
around in out of the way places in the East. 

Finally a homesickness to see Carmen and Grey- 
iwold, came to me, and I decided to sail for San 
Francisco. 

When I reached Grejrwold I found there await- 
ing me, besides a rapturous welcome from Carmen, 
4g[uite a bulky package addressed to me* 
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It had been left at the gates of Greywold by a 
Chinaman. 

When I opened it I found an amazing collection 
of precious and semi-precious stones, exquisite Chi- 
nese silks and embroideries, and lovely fans. 
Every year a similar package came to me, left 
always at the gates of Greywold by some mys- 
terious messenger. 

Then one year the package did not come, nor 
ever again. 

The murderer of Greywold— Hop Sing's son- 
had probably parted with His highly priced head 
to the public executioner in far-off China. 

At any rate in Greywold, he was never heard of 
again. 

Jack Rourke comes frequently to Greywold, so 
frequently that I suspect a budding romance be- 
tween him and Carmen. I am glad of it. I love 
Carmen and I approve very highly of the young 
man. 

The End 
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